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John the Baptist stands out in the Bible story as a 
link between the Old Dispensation and the New. He 
was of a priestly family, and he was a prophet of the 
Messiah. Coming, however, as it were, between the 
Dispensations, he is liable to be lost sight of in his due 
prominence in either, and in both, of these. And now 
that his story is again under study, Dr. Leonard Wool- 
sey Bacon, with his graphic power in the delineation 
of character, treats of John the Baptist as The Great- 
est Man in History. 


An incident of a moment may fix an impression for 
a lifetime. The intense experience of an imminent 
personal peril, the making or the breaking of an inti- 
macy, the decision which changes one’s subsequent 
life course, the yielding to or the resistance of a pecu- 
liar temptation,—it is of a moment, yet it may be for 
all time, or even for eternity. And such a momentous 
moment may come to us, or we may come to it, at any 
hour. The years that are gone, may be as nothing to 
it; the years that are to come, may pivot on it. Real- 
‘sine this truth, we can never be careless of our min- 
utes; for possibly it is the next one of these that shall 
send its resonant echoes down through all the remain- 
ing days and years of our life of action or of influence. 


Every gift, every possession, every attainment; that 
increases one’s possibilities of well-doing, correspond- 
ingly increases his danger of ill-doing. The finer the 
nature, the rhore liable it is to contamination and de- 
filement. The most delicately poised balance is the 





most easily deflected, and therefore the most liable to 
a false showing. The very refinements of scientific 
methods increase the chances of destructive errors. He 
who is capable of making the nicest distinctions in lan- 
guage is in the greatest danger of saying what he does 
not mean. It is because man has virtue that men are 
vicious ; it is because man has reason that men are 
unreasonable; it is because man is made in the image 
of God that men are found in the likeness of the 
Devil. Every allurement to vice ought, therefore, to 
be a reminder of man’s capacity for virtue ; and every 
skeptical doubt ought to suggest the possibilities of 
personal faith. He who has been efficient in the 
service of the Evil One, ought thereby to be reminded 
of his duty and privilege of being at least as efficient 
in the service of his true Lord and Master. 


Many a proverb in common use is based on a per- 
version of a truth, rather than on the truth itself. A 
proverb of this sort says that “Talk is cheap,” with 
the obvious meaning that talk costs little or nothing, 
and that anybody can proffer it. But “talking” is, 
in its primitive meaning, “interpreting,” “explain- 
ing,” “making clear.” In that sense, talk is not 
cheap; for it costs clearness of thought, precision of 
statement, and personal sympathy with the one to 
whom the explanation is to be made. If, indeed, it 
were true, as it has been many times affirmed, that 
speech is given us in order to the concealing of our 
ideas, even then effective speech would not be cheap; 
for it requires ability—an ability that is the result of 
thoughtful effort—to use speech craftily, as it does to 
use it wisely. But in its higher and truer sense of 
interpreting truth, talk gives value to truth, by being 
a means of its transmission from an enlightened mind 
to a darkened one; and such a value as that can 
never besecured without cost. There is a great deal 
of “speech” that is not true “talk.” The Apostle 
seems to have had this in mind, when he urged the 
Corinthian Christians to transmute their cheap speech 
into more costly talk. “Wherefore,” he said, “ let 
him that speaketh in a tongue pray that he may in- 
terpret [or talk].” And this is good counsel for to-day. 


Independence of judgment involves a full knowl- 
edge and a fair estimate of more views than one on 
the point which is judged. No man can judge inde- 
pendently who judges all by himself, without hearing 
and carefully considering what others have to say on 
the subject before his mind. If there are, fairly, only 
two sides to a question, and a person hears one man 
on one side, and one man on the other side, he must 
be of the-same opinion with one of those men in order 
to be absolutely independent in his judgment. And 
if, again, he hears only one man’s argument, and that 
on the opposite side from his own former impressions, 
it may be a higher proof of his independence of judg- 
ment for him to surrender those impressions, and adopt 
the view thus newly presented to him, than for him 
to adhere to those impressions, now that he sees they 
are not well founded. Yet how prone a man is, who 
wants to have credit for independence of judgment, 
to adhere to his own earlier impressions, rather than 
to conform his views to the new light which he has 
received from another. A judge on the bench, as a 
rule, refuses to give a final opinion on a question sub- 
mitted to him, until he has heard arguments on both 
sides of that question; in order that he may be more 


independent in his judgment, even though agreeing 
with one of the lawyers who has argued the case before 
him, than he could be by acting on his own unaided 
impressions and predilections. Real independence of 
judgment must, at times, seem as though it were a re- 
sult of another’s personal influence ; yet it is better to 
be independent, even while seeming not to be, than to 
seem to be independent without being so. 





DISCOMFORT THROUGH PRAISE. 


Praise is comely. Praise is honorable. Both God 
and men desire praise; and both God and men give 
praise. No man can please God, or can be like God, 
without enjoying praise, and being ready to give 
praise freely. But praise, like any other service or 
offering, must be seemly and timely, in order to give 
satisfaction or to secure a grateful acknowledgment, 
And unseemly or untimely praise often causes dis- 
comfort to the one to whom it is proffered, and raises 
a barrier, rather than promotes union, between the 
praiser and the praised. 

There is such a thing as spontaneous and unlimited 
praise which is seemly and timely praise, and which 
is all the more welcome and precious because it 
knows no bound, and because it makes no discrimina- 
tion in the specific causes of its outpouring. Praise 
to God is of this sort. Everything that hath breath 
can praise God ever and always, just because he is 
God, apart from any particular reason for individual 
gratitude to him as God. Praise to a wise and benefi- 
cent sovereign, or to a great national deliverer or 
leader, can properly be thus unstinted and ceaseless. 
So also can be praise to one who has our heart’s fullest 
love and trust and admiration. We need not stop to 
define the origin or extent of the desire to express 
that praise which fills and overflows our very being 
as we look toward, or as we think’ of, the object of 
that praise. Such praise is its own excuse for being. 
It comes within no rules. It calls for no defense. 

But in our more ordinary human intercourse, un- 
limited or indiscriminate or fulsome praise is liable 
to be a source of discomfort to him to whom it is 
proffered, and to cause, on his part, either a sense of 
humiliation that he is forced to be its unworthy 
recipient, or a feeling of disgust or contempt for 
the one who unworthily gives it expression. The 
object of it is almost sure to understand that he 
does not deserve such praise; and he is forced to 
consider whether it is tendered to him because of a 
belief that he can be deceived by it, or because the 
one who proffers it merely speaks without thinking, 
and is therefore one whose praise has no value as 
praise. Such praise has not the merit of obvious 
fitness, in view of the position or achievements of 
him to whom it is proffered; nor has it the grace of 
evident spontaneity, in that relation of the parties 
which admits of the freest interflow from heart to 
heart—unreasoningly. Therefore it is, that praise 
which is without bounds is commonly praise which 
is without power; and that the praise which is given 
most freely is likely to prove a source of discomfort 
rather than of gratification to him who is its recipient. 
And this is only another way of saying that praise must 
be rendered wisely in order to be rendered helpfully, 

Helpful praise, or welcome praise, must not only be 
sincere and discriminating, but it must be in the direc- 








tion of the ideal-ward strivings of the one to whom it 
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is tendered. One’s ideal may be a low and an un- 
worthy one, or again it may be a noble and an admi- 
rable one, In either case, it is that honest and hearty 
praise which recognizes success, or effort, in the line 
thus indicated, which is grateful to the recipient ; while 
positive discomfort may be a result of outspoken 
praise, equally honest and hearty, in another line than 
this. A “ professional beauty ” may welcome praise 
of her personal appearance, and an amateur reader 
may be delighted with praise of her elocutionary 
powers ; but if either of these persons shall aspire to 
reputation as an actress, the continuance of praise 
exclusively in the other sphere will be a cause of mor- 
tification rather than of delight, because of its impli- 
cation of failure in the new realm of conquest. A 
poetess would wince under mere praise of her excel- 
lence of taste in dress, from those whose appreciative 
commendation of her writings she would rejoice in. 
And a young man with a fine face and figure, and 
with pleasing manners, who has a purpose in life, and 
who is struggling on in the line of that purpose, can 
be humiliated and discouraged by multiplied praises 
of his personal presence and bearing; as if nothing 
above these natural advantages of his were discernible 
in himself or in his career. An eminently successful 
merchant who has been in trade only as a means to 
an end beyond the limits of trade, is by no means 
satisfied with praises of his business success. His 
ideal is higher than that, and he would be sorry not 
to have this fact recognized by those who know him 
best. Praise which includes no recognition of the 
praised one’s ideal is always a failure—as praise. 

Said one, to an enthusiastic yet an intelligent and 
discriminating friend, who was overflowing with hearty 
praise of the character he loved and admired: “ While 
I know I do not deserve such praise as you give me, 
I find this gratification in it, that it is all in the direc- 
tion of my conscious ideals, You never praise me 
for anything that is at variance with my conceptions 
and strivings. You simply see in me that which I 
fain would be. You greatly overestimate me; but 
it is through your mistaking my outreaching after 
good for my attainments of good.” And in that 
statement there is the whole philosophy of wise and 
timely praise. Praise in the direction of one’s truest 
ideals is stimulating and encouraging praise. Any 
other praise gives discomfort, rather than satisfaction. 

A man who is good for anything in this world has 
a purpose of life; and he who has a purpose of life is 
more desirous of achieving results im the line of that 
purpose than of winning commendation for trying to 
achieve results. ‘A political speaker in an active can- 
vass for votes finds surer satisfaction in securing a 
half-dozen votes for his cause, ar for his candidate, 
than in securing unbounded applause for his personal 
eloquence or earnestness. The preacher who is full 
of the truth he is proclaiming, wants no praise for 
himself as a preacher; even though he is glad to be 
told that his message has come home effectively to 
some of his hearers. Praise on the one hand would 
bring him only discomfort ; while, on the other hand, 
grateful words from those whom he has helped might 
be a means of stimulus and cheer to him. To praise 
aman for his words of prayer in a gathering for social 
worship would shock, or sorely pain, him; whereas it 
might be a cause of thankfulness to him as a child of 
God, if one who had been near him were to say in 
all sincerity: “I shall be stronger for my work to- 
morrow, for having had the help of your prayer this 
evening.” And so all the way along in the course of 
life, undiscriminating praise is a cause of depression 
or of regret, where sympathetic and appreciative 
recognition of one’s aim and purpose, or of one’s suc- 
cess in that direction, would prove an inspiration or 
an encouragement. 

Ninety-nine one-hundredths of the well-meant praise 
that is proffered to those who are in any sense deserving 
of praise is a cause of discomfort rather than of cheer 
to its recipient ; either because it is based on attain- 
ments or achievings which are far below his truest 
outreachings, or because it suggests to him his own 
failure to approximate the ideal standard of his best 
endeavors. It mortifies and grieves a good man to 





find that his rhetoric, or his humor, or his tact, or his 
kindliness of manner, or his personal popularity, or 
his extensive reputation, or some other minor acquire- 
ment, or trait, or result of his labors, has a prominence 
in the thought of those who are praising him, to the 
exclusion of a predominating thought of his real 
object of living and striving. .And it confuses and 
humiliates any man of a lofty ideal,—with the sense 
that he is sure to have of his short-comings and of his 
failures in comparison with what he ought and wants 
to be and to do,—to be praised for his partial and 
imperfeet service, as though it were truly of excep- 
tional value, and were really deserving of special 
commendation and honor. 

There is comfort and help through sincere and 
hearty praise which comes from one who knows us 
through and through, and who is still able to delight 
in us because of what we want to be. There is com- 
fort and help through intelligent and discriminating 
praise which shows a sympathetic appreciation of our 
best endeavors ideal-ward. There is only discomfort 
to any true man or woman in any other praise than 
this. And here is a distinction which should be in 
our minds in all giving or receiving of praise. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There are three agencies in the church which ought to 
work together in promoting Bible study and in guiding 
and impressing the young; these three agencies are the 
family, the Sunday-school, and the pulpit. No one of 
these, nor any two of these, can do as much as can all 
three combined. And the more there is done by any 
one of the three, the more there is likely to be done by 
the other two. Yet there is a constant fear, on the part 
of one person or another, that some one of these three 
agencies will crowd out of its due place one or both of 
the other two. Just now it is the pulpit which is causing 
a question of mind to a Wisconsin worker, who writes: 

Ought ministers to preach on the Sunday-school lesson just 
previous to the Sunday-school session? Will pupils and teachers 
be stimulated to more study, or will they think the pastor will 
study it all up for them, and thus he stimulate their laziness? 

If there is a teachers’-meeting in advance of each Sun- 
day,—as there ought to be in connection with every 
Sunday-school,—the teachers will have been necessitated 
to study for that gathering, or at it; and so will not have 
come to church on Sunday morning unprepared with 
their lesson. And as to the scholars, if they can pass a 
fair examination on the lesson for the day, after hearing 
their pastor preach on it, they will be far in advance of 
the average scholar in the Sunday-school; for any study 
before coming to the Sunday-school is the exception, 
and not the rule, among Sunday-school scholars. In 
fact, so far as the knowledge of the lesson goes, both 
teachers and scholars would be the gainers by hearing a 
sermon, or a dozen sermons, before coming together to 
show how much they do know—or how little. But there 
is another point to be considered in this matter, and that 
is the pride of the teacher, who has planned to show the 
scholars how much he knows about the lesson, instead of 
seeking to find out how much they know. If the pastor 
discloses the same knowledge, and that in the same lan- 
guage, which the teacher would have set forth, it may 
cause the scholars to believe that neither teacher nor 
preacher evolved it from his personal consciousness; and 
that would be an undesirable conclusion for all parties 
concerned—you know. 


The wise filling of a library is even a more important 
work than the wise using ofa library. Yet the filling of 
a library is commonly deemed a very easy matter, if only 
the money is available for the purchase of books. A 
man gives a thousand, or five thousand, dollars for the 
purchase of books for a public library, to be started in 
his village. It would be better to expend one-half of 
that money in securing a good list of books to be bought 
with the other half, than to pay out the entire amount 
in the hap-hazard purchase of books which ordinarily 
prevails in such a case. Five hundred dollars well used 
will secure a far better library than would one thousand 
dollars used unintelligently. As an illustration of the 
lack of system which is too common in the filling of a 
small public library, there comes this letter of inquiry 
from a village in Massachusetts : 

I would be very glad to receive through your valuable paper 
some information of the best books pertaining to religion,— 
books to recommend to the perusal of unbelievers and Roman 
Catholics. Our Library Committee purchased recently all the 
books the names of which were handed in during the past year. 
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I doubt if there were any pertaining to religion, except several 
suggested by Roman Catholics. I think many public libraries 
are sadly lacking in this respect. 

“The best books pertaining to religion”! Only think 
of it! A public library with money enough to have 
purchased “all the books the names of which were 
handed in during the year,” and to be ready to purchase 
yet more, asking a general and sweeping question of that 
sort of the Editor of The Sunday School Times! That 
library needs a librarian and a library committee com- 
petent to make out for themselves a list of books to be 
purchased with the funds of the library, or, at all events, 
capable of employing an intelligent bibliographer to 
prepare them such a list. Money is wasted—or worse 
than wasted—while spent as that library is spending it. 
A fair outlay for the services of a competent bibliographer 
will quickly secure a list of, say, anywhere from five 
hundred to fifty thousand of “the best books pertaining 
to religion ;” according to the means and the shelf room 
of that library. And here is a hint without charge from 
the Editor of The Sunday School Times. 





UNSATISFIED. 
BY BRADFORD TORREY. 


Dull that I am, I read the sky, 

The wind’s first whisper takes my ear; 
But when the Spirit moveth nigh, 

I nothing see, I nothing hear, 


The bluebird from the bluer deeps 
Lets fall a quick prophetic strain, 
And straight my heart within me leaps, 
While all the angels quire in vain. 


The earliest violet in the grass, 
I cannot miss it, if I would; 
Yet walk I visionless, alas! 
Of Him who made the violet good. 


Thankful am I for bird and flower, 
And all the changing shows of earth ; 
Yet count I mine a nobler dower, 
Yet waits my soul a second birth. 





THE GREATEST MAN IN HISTORY. 
BY LEONARD WOOLSEY BAOON, D.D. 


Many of us can recall experiences of gentle dullness 
and mild fatigue in consequence of having been invited 
to a certain social game, the point of which is to predi- 
cate the character of the victim from his answers to a 
certain round of questions. One of the questions is, 
“ Who is your favorite character in history?” and there 
is real truth to human nature in the notion that the 
honest answer to this question gives an insight into the 
mind of the answerer. 

It is a profoundly interesting and instructive fact (if 
we would duly ponder it) that we have given to us, with 
repeated emphasis, in the Gospels, this means of insight 
into “the mind of Christ.” We hear him declaring, with 
the serious asseveration “ Verily I say unto you,” what 
man, in his estimation, is the greatest man that had ever 
lived. Keeping this in mind, the study of the character 
of John the Baptist, itself full of elements of the utmost 
historic, psychologic, even dramatic, interest, is invested 
with a more solemn importance as being incidentally a 
study of the character of his kinsman, Jesus of Nazareth, 

We need not suppose the thought of the Master, as he 
made this declaration concerning John, to have been 
consciously ranging for comparisons over all the ages 
and all the boundless tracts of Gentile history, unknown 
to all his hearers. But it is no matter of supposition, we 
cannot help knowing, how distinctly and habitually pres- 
ent to his mind was the long and splendid roll of the 
heroes of his own illustrious race, from the latest times 
backward to the remotest; from the fresh and vivid tra- 
ditions of the patriotic valor of the Maccabean brothers, 
to the days of princely Nehemiah and learned Ezra; to 
the fervid eloquence of Isaiah ; to the wisdom and splen- 
dor of Solomon, famed throughout the East; to the 
mighty name of David, great alike in arms and song ; 
and as when a long perspective of mountain peaks is 
closed at last by some tremendous mass covered with 
perennial snow, and capped with cloud and backed 
against the sky, so, to the thought of Jesus, the retro- 
spect would end with the colossal fame of Moses and 
the venerable figure of the patriarch Abraham, father of 
believers and friend of God. It was with such a record 
of illustrious names, familiar as household words to his 
own ear and thought, and to his disciples’, that Jesus de- 
clared, with his characteristic form of emphasis, “ Verily 
I say unto you, Among them that are born of women 
there hath not arisen a greater than John the Baptist.” 

Looking narrowly now upon the record of the man 
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declared by Jesus to be the greatest man in history, out | 


first surprise is to find how little there is said of him at 
all. What great achievement, what eloquent or signifi- 
cant word, what weighty discovery, is recorded of him 
who is Christ’s ideal of a great man? Putting together 
all he ever said, did, or suffered, so far as it is known, 
how few pages, how few lines, would be covered by his 
complete biography! He had quick, true insight into 
questions of right and wrong, as he showed when one 
after another, with uneasy conscience, came asking, 
“ And what ought we to do?” There was in the man 
absolute loyalty to truth and to God in declaring the 
right and the wrong, no matter what the peril, whether 
of offending Herod, who respected and befriended him, 
or of offending the vile and ferocious Herodias, who was 
trying to kill him. But chiefly. there was a beautiful 
unselfishness, that was not in the least concerned about 
his own dignity and success, but only to fill the place to 
which God appointed him; which was content to be of 
little account, and of less and less account; which with- 
out bitterness could see the train of his own disciples 
dwindle as one by one they fell away and joined the 
growing company that was gathering about Jesus; which 
could say, with perfect sweetness of spirit, “He must 
increase, I must decrease.” 

Have we not summed up here pretty much all of the 
chief traits of John’s character as it appears in the Gos- 
pels? But what is there in these to constitute him the 
greatest man of all the world? Will it perhaps be neces- 
sary for us, if we would understand this, to revise our 
habitual definition of greatness ? 

With al! respect to John the Baptist, it is not easy to 
avoid the thought that his disciples were, after all, not 
so pre-eminently privileged; thatsome of ourselves have 
had the opportunity of being daily learners under teach- 
ers just like this,—with just such unerring conscience 
penetrating through all sophistries and self-deceits to 
mark the exact dividing line betwixt the right and the 
not-quite-right ; with just such pertect courage born of 
perfect faith, which never blustered about what it would 
do if need were, but which we never doubted would walk 
composedly to prison or death whenever duty should 
point that way; and with just such unselfish devotion, 
never thinking of being considered great, seeking ever 
God’s kingdom and righteousness without a question of 
what should be added thereunto, and loving to hide 
away from human praise, and let all glory rest on Christ 
the Lord. I cannot refrain the thought that to some of 
us it has been given to study under teachers as great as 
John the Baptist in every element of John’s greatness, 
to whom, nevertheless, nothing would have seemed more 
surprising than to hear themselves spoken of as great. 
Do I speak too boldly in comparing thus oug blessed 
every-day saints with that great hero of the ancient 
church whom our Lord declares to have been the greatest 
of mankind? And yet it is nothing more than what our 
Lord himself has said, declaring in the same breath: 
“ Nevertheless he that is little in the kingdom of heaven 
is greater than John the Baptist.” 

There is a pathos in the brief sequel to the story of 
John’s life, which they can best feel, who, after long toil 
to accomplish some worthy and enduring work for the 
kingdom of God, draw near the end of life confronted 
with the prospect that the immediate object of their 
honest and unselfish toil is to be a failure. There have 
been noble and faithful lives ended in just such heart- 
break. It is what we see when the dwindled remnant 
of John’s disciples turn away from the fresh grave in 
which they have laid the body of their teacher. This 
relation of students to teacher, as we learn from the New 
Testament and from other ancient books, was a most 
constant and intimate relation, like some near family 
tie. For these many months they have been in the 
habit of telling everything to John; and with their new 
and immense burden on the mind, orphaned of their 
master, they must needs find some one to tell it to ;—but 
whom? In that same land was another teacher, of 
whom they had sometimes had their jealous thoughts,— 
when it had been common talk that he baptized more 
than John; and when his company had grown by defec- 
tions from their own. They had found it a hard saying of 
John, “He cometh after me, but is preferred before me— 
his shoe’s latchet I am not worthy to stoop down and 
unloose.” But it is a time now for all jealousies to 
cease. They can best honor their dead teacher’s memory 
by going for comfort whither he had pointed them. And 
how easy the way had been made! How these two 
teachers, through’ all attempts to stir up dissension or 
rivalry between them, had loved and honored each the 
other! The sympathy of Jesus, how quick and tender 
it was known 4o be! How ready his response would be 
to the appeal of these survivors of John’s family! How 





swift his indignation against the cruel wrong they had 
suffered! How sure his promise of an eternal redress 
in the coming kingdom! To whom can they go but to 
him? So when they had buried the body, they went and 
told Jesus, 

Savannah, Georgia. 





PHARISEES AND SADDUCEES. 


TRANSLATED FROM PROFESSOR B. WEISS’S “ LEBEN 
JESU”? BY THE REV. HENRY A. STIMSON. 


[The existence and antagonism of these two great par- 
ties among the Jews, not only determined in large meas- 
ure the outward character and circumstances of Jesus’ 
ministry, but they were the chief external influences to 
mould the early Church. They exerted a continual 
pressure upon its plastic material, and at critical mo- 
ments gave form to the teaching, and contributed to the 
fate, of the apostles. The Life of Jesus by Professor 
Bernard Weiss of Berlin contains a few pages of infor- 
mation concerning the origin and mutual rélationship of 
these sects, which is not readily to be found elsewhere, 
and which will be helpful to all who are engaged in the 
study of our Saviour’s life. It is here rendered into 
English for the benefit of the readers of The Sunday 
School Times. ] 

The life of post-exilian Judaism found its standard 
and authoritative expression in Phariseeism. In propor- 
tion as the development of their own political life, in the 
troublous times of the second temple, was denied to the 
people, they grasped with an ever stronger passion 
the thought of completing the religious individuality of 
their national life, and of separating it sharply from the 
life of the heathen nations. 

By the exile, which their prophets had announced as 
sent in punishment for their sins, the Jews were, once for 
all, thoroughly cured of farther inclination to idolatry 
and paganism. God’s will was revealed to them in the 
Law; and with its ethical and ecclesiastical precepts it 
had often supplied the determining features of both 
domestic and social forms of life. It was important now 
to expound it, and to apply it to national affairs, until 
all should bear the impress of a consecration to God that 
separated the nation from every contact with heathenism. 

Theology had labored at this task since Ezra’s day, 
and had at last buried the Law under an insurmountable 
mass of explanation and addition, beneath which the 
kernel often could not be found. To develop first in 
their own practice, and then in the practice of the peo- 
ple, this ideal of a life, private no less than public, that 
should be governed in all particulars by the Law, was 
the mission of the party of the Pharisees. For this 
tendency had taken the form of a party rather than 
of a school or a sect, since. the time of the Maccabees, 
when it joined the popular movement through which 
was overthrown the Greek heathenism of the Syrian 
ruler, that was so threatening to the religious side of 
their national life, both within and without. After the 
same fashion, it antagonized the new dynasty as soon as 
it discovered that its policy did not at all correspond to 
its own theocratic ideals. Even under John Hyrcanus 
[B. C. 135-106], the antagonism came to open expres- 
sion, which, under Alexander Jannaeus [B. C. 106-78], 
led to a war of extermination against the now powerful 
party, until the Hasmonean rulers themselves recognized 
that they must make terms with a party so intrenched as 
the Pharisees were in the hearts of the people. 

When the Romans interfered in the domestic strife 
that waged among the Hasmoneans, the Pharisees sought 
in vain to secure the complete setting aside of the king- 
dom, which alone corresponded to their theocratic ideal. 
Then they took up with the Idumean adventures, and, 
though not without bitter experience, fully enjoyed the 
favor of Herod the Great (B. C. 87), who wished to use 
to the utmost their popularity to establish his own throne. 
It accorded with their policy to believe that they could 
endure this form of foreign dominion so long as it offered 
no obstacle to their control of the religious life of the 
people. They even saw in it the Divine providence; and 
they looked forward to the complete development of their 
own ideal, not, indeed, as the result of any political 
measures, but through a miraculous interposition of God, 
who would secure the completion of the theocracy in the 
messianic future, when the nation, by a fuller subjection 
to their leadership, should deserve the blessings in store 
for them. 

In this way the Pharisees controlled the spiritual life 
of the Jews, especially in Galilee, where the people 
looked with reverential affection upon them as the de- 
fenders and the embodiment of their religious ideals. 

The Sadducees were pre-eminently a political party. 
It was the party of the old priestly families, who con- 


stituted the real nobility among the Jews, and from 
whom the high-priests came, who, according to the legal 
constitution which did not recognize royalty, should 
stand at the summit of the theocracy, and hold the reins 
over it, 

When the Maccabee Jonathan (B. C. 153), who was 
supported by the Pharisees, succeeded to the high-priest- 
hood, the old priestly families saw themselves crowded 
out by this upstart; and from that hour dates their 
antagonism to the Pharisaic party. In proportion as the 
latter began gradually to draw away from the Hasmonean 
house, the party of the Sadducees adjusted itself to the 
irreversible new order of things, in order to secure, by a 
close union with royalty, power and influence to the old 
aristocracy. They had thus contended for a long time 
for the interests of the last descendants of the old royal 
house, when the Pharisees struck hands with the Idu- 
means; and for this reason they drew upon themselves 
the enmity of Herod, as the Pharisees did his favor. 

But they understood how to adapt themselves gradually 
to the new order of things; and when at last annexation 
to Rome came about, which none had desired more 
earnestly than they, they obtained by their subserviency 
to the strangers the full measure of power and influence 
which was possible under any foreign dominion. With 
this the force of their political hostility to Phariseeism 
was broken. They were compelled to make up with 
them because of the favor in which the Pharisees were 
held by the people, on account of which alone the 
Romans allowed the priesthood to remain undisturbed. 
Henceforth Pharisees sat with them in the highest spir- 
itual courts, and they were obliged to allow themselves 
to be dominated by their influence in order to retain the 
authority over the people which was left to them. 

Henceforth the difference between the two parties was 
chiefly theoretical; and thus it came about that the Jew 
Josephus, who before his Greek, readers delighted to 
coquette with all sorts of analogies between Jewish and 
Grecian institutions, represented them as simply two dif- 
ferent schools of philosophy,—a representation that has 
given rise to perpetual misunderstanding of the actual 
character of the two movements. 

Their much-talked-of doctrinal differences arose, how- 
ever, simply from the historical development of the two: 
parties. The old priestly nobility based its rights upon - 
the written Law. The collected oral tradition, this new 
Law, upon which the Pharisees laid chief stress, had for 
them no value; indeed, they were compelled to reject it 
in so far as its adoption gave to the other party its power 
and authority. So far as this oral Law served to restrain 
Israel from all contact with the heathen, the policy of 
the Sadducees was to favor the heathen; for which they ° 
could find justification in the fact that the old Law 
knew almost nothing of Pharisaic exclusiveness toward 
the Gentiles. 

The Pharisees believed in a resurrection; for their 
final goal was the triumph of the messianic kingdom, in 
which also the risen saints of past generations must have 
a part; the Sadducees denied this. The present satisfied 
them, provided they could preserve their place and 
power in it; and here again they could appeal to the 
Law, which knew as little of the resurrection as of angels 
or spirits. Hence they disputed the existence of such with 
the Pharisees, while they in turn advocated, in regard 
to both points, what was only the legitimate develop- 
ment of the religious consciousness of Judaism. 

Finally, however, the antagonism, though in appear- 
ance largely philosophical, was, in its deepest ground, 
most practical. According to Josephus, the Pharisees 
taught a divine foreknowledge to which all, even evil, 
must be referred, while the Sadducees emphasized 
rather the freedom of the human will, by which every 
man is the arbiter of his own destiny. But even this arose 
from the fact that the Pharisees regarded political changes 
as the direct work of God, and sought, only through 
what they regarded as spiritual means, to prepare the 
people for a future which at last the almighty hand of 
God alone could bring about; while the Sadducees 
resorted to “practical politics,” and sought (indeed, in 
their own interest) to control the destiny of the nation. 





THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN AND THE 
PRAYER-MEETING. 
BY CHARLES 8. HOLT. 


The young Christian owes a duty in respect to the 
prayer-meeting, which may be conveniently spoken of 
in three aspects,—first, before the meeting; second, at 
the meeting; third, after the meeting. The watchword 
before the meeting should be preparation; at the meet- 
ing, co-operation; after the meeting, application. 

Take these in their order: Before the meeting, prepa- 
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ration.—When should it begin? As soon as it is known 
that there is to be a meeting. Indeed, earlier. The young 
Christian should keep himself in such a condition of 
mind and heart that he can always enter a prayer-meet- 
ing without feeling that he is going into a strange place, 
But more specifically, as early as he knows that a meet- 


and as the time draws nearer, the earnestness of the 
preparation should increase, So where subjects are 
announced for a series of meetings, the whole series 
should be studied, more careful attention being paid to 
the one that is to occur earliest. What should it be? 

The answer to this question will vary in detail accord- 
ing to the circumstances of each person. But, in general, 
there should be preparation of mind and of heart. Of 
mind, by active, painstaking, prayerful study of the 
purpose of the meeting; getting acquainted with the 
Scripture passage, the missionary field, or the particular 
benevolent object that is to be considered. No one can 
come to a prayer-meeting with a vacant mind, and do his 
duty after he gets there; much less with a mind fuil of 
all sorts of other considerations. The more one knows 
about the subject before he goes, the better he has ful- 
filled the duty of preparation of mind. 

Preparation of heart is of course absolutely necessary, 
and, indeed, cannot well be had without preparation of 
mind. It can only come by prayer and obedience in 


three scattered hints in this line may suggest what I 
cannot say more fully. 

Pray before meeting. Remember that the Holy Spirit 
can help the leader to lead rightiy; can help you to be 
in the right condition, and to get and do the greatest 
good; can make the word powerful to reach others. 

Obey the Master. The deadest meetings are those at 
which the attendants are not in earnest about doing the 
will of him to whom they are praying. 

. Try to interest others. Nothing else will so set your 
own interest on fire as the effort to awaken an interest 


“With a pure heart, fervently,” is a good motto for 
this part of the subject. 

All this calls for honest work. It is easier to drift 
into a meeting and do nothing because we are not pre- 
pared; but I am talking about duty, not ease; and, after 
all, every effort put forth in preparation hath great recom- 
peuse of reward, 

At the meeting, co-operation —Coming with a pre- 
pared heart and mind, there will be no great trouble 
after you are there. One or two matters of detail may 
be worth mentioning. 

Choose your seat,—not with reference to your own 
convenience alone, but so that the meeting may be as 
little disturbed as possible by those who come late. The 
young Christian should seldom, if ever, be among the 
latter number. Fr 

Think of the subject,—not so much of the peculiarities, 
for better or worse, of the leader or speakers, but of the 
reason why you are there, and of the power that lies 
behind the feeblest word that is spoken in the name of 
the Master. 

Pray silently,—the more constantly, the better. God 
only knows what feebleness has been changed into might 
by the power of secret prayer. 

Think of and pray for particular persons,—for those 
who are taking part, or for those who specially need the 
particular word that is spoken. 

Finally, and most important, take part. It will not 
be hard, if the previous conditions have been fulfilled. 

Take part regularly. Sometimes you will feel such a 
stirring of the Spirit within, that the word will be like a 
fire, and you cannot keep silent. Blessed is the man 
who often speaks thus. But don’t wait for these special 
and irresistible promptings. The sailor often has to sail 
with the wind unfavorable—sometimes when it is dead 


fectly fair, his vessel might rot at the wharf before he 
started. Ifyou have the favoring breezes of the Spirit, 
thank God and launch forth; if the wind seems adverse, 
pray for a change, and leunch forth all the same; and 
God will send the wind as he sees good. 

Take part often. Don’t be afraid that people will tire 
of hearing you, if you prepare mind and heart as I have 
suggested. It is the rambling, unprepared talkers whose 
frequent discourses thin out the attendance. If you are 
really tiresome, after conscientious effort, do not fear but 
that some friend will tell you so. 

As arule, do the hardest thing you cando. If you 
have the possibility in you of offering prayer, don’t try 
to quiet your conscience and fulfill your duty by giving 








outahymn. Of course, there are times when the simplest 


contribution to the meeting does the most good; but 
contribute your best, or you have not done your part. 

In most cases take part briefly, and in all cases 
promptly. The latter will only be easy when you come 
to the meeting prepared. 

Take part fearlessly. Don’t excuse yourself by the 
plea that others can speak or pray more acceptably than 
you. That plea would excuse all but the best speaker, 
and the whole meeting would become a monologue; the 
result being that, after a few experiments, he would have 
no one but himself to speak to. You cannot judge— 
God knows—whether the mere fact of your speaking— 
in weakness and trembling it may be—shall encourage 
some other trembling one to do what he has not dared to 
do before; or whether your words of prayer, though 
broken and incoherent, shall be the very words to reach 
some heart that no eloquence can move. 

After the meeting, application.—I can only touch on 
this part of the subject by two or three catchwords. 

Apply to your own heart the thought of the meeting, 
and practice it in your life. 

Apply to your own soul the help of the Holy Spirit, 
which always comes in answer to prayer. 

Apply to your future life the lessons which you may 
learn, even from the mistakes and failures—much more 
from the courage and self-denial and success—of your- 
self and others. 

Apply to others, by the help of the Spirit, the mes- 
sages of warning, encouragement, invitation, which the 
meeting brings to you. 

Pray for the blessing of the Spirit on the meeting after 
it is over. 

“Then they that feared the Lord spake often one to 
another; and the Lord hearkened and heard it; and a 
book of remembrance was written before him, for them 
that feared the Lord, and that thought upon his name.” 





A SUNDAY-SCHOOL IN CAIRO. 


BY SARAH LEE, 


“Tf you would like to go with me this afternoon,” said 
Miss Connor, one of the American missionaries, as we 
came out of the chapel in Cairo one lovely Sunday morn- 
ing in March, “I will show you one of my Sunday- 
schools.” I gladly assented, and after lunch I crossed 
the Ezbekiyeh Gardens, which lay between the hotel 
and the mission, to join her. A curious Sunday scene 
was presented to my American eyes. Under the great 
banyan-tree the Turkish band, surrounded by a motley 
crowd, was playing national airs; the numerous coffee- 
stands were thronged with Arabs, while around the great 
basin, in the centre, were gathered groups of English 
and French children with their nurses, feeding the fish 
and sailing toy boats; marionettes were performing 
Punch and Judy before admiring audiences; sherbet- 
sellers were passing in and out, and the shaded rock 
grottoes were occupied by veiled ladies of the hareem, 
under charge of Nubian slaves. : 

Miss Connor was waiting when I reached the mission, 
and I found that we were to go donkey-back. I had 
never mounted one of these little creatures, and looked 
at him somewhat dubiously. But Achbut, the little 
brown-skinned, bright-eyed boy who had him in charge, 
—for every donkey has an attendant,—hastened to re- 
assureme. ‘‘ Mark Twain, he velly good Christian donkey. 
He no runaway. Henodobad. Achbut, he-velly good 
Christian too.” So I mounted. The donkey was gor- 
geous in a crimson cloth saddle-blanket, but he was so 
small that my feet almost touched the ground, There 
is no Mr. Bergh here; and the little animals which are 
the street-cars of Egypt are so often beaten, poorly fed, 
and overdriven, that they are weak in the legs, and un- 
derneath the fancy blankets are often festering sores, so 
that the traveler has to be careful in his selection. The 
mission does not own any donkeys, but hires, at a trifling 
cost, from a particular chief; and as it is a good patron, 
he is careful to send only sound animals. But at best 
they are uncertain creatures, as I found to my cost; for 
just as we were cantering down the Muski, “ Mark 
Twain” fell flat. Iheld on, and the boy pulled him up; 
but my Bible, with its contents of leaflets and cards, fell 
in the dust. Achbut picked it up, buttoned it in the 
bosom of his crimson blouse, and trotted on in front; and 
we went, without further mishap, on across the long 
bridge which spans the Father of Waters, the Nile. 

Everything in Egypt brings up some interesting asso- 
ciation, particularly just after the whole world has been 
studying about the captive people in the land of bondage. 
And one cannot come in sight of the river, which is the 
life of the country, without thinking of the time when 
the deliverer of Israel lay in his cradle of bulrushes on 
its broad bosom, and of that other ghastly, sickening 
day, eighty years after, when the life-giving water ran 





blood at the stretching forth of the hand that was mighty 
with invisible power, I thought of the myriads of Israel- 
ites who had wept and toiled along these sandy shores 
till their hearts grew faint and sick with looking and 
longing for the deliverer whom the Lord had promised. 

On we went, through Boolak, the great city’s suburb, 
where the caravan-trains from Tunis and Dar-Far have 
theirterminus. The camels, just off their desert journey, 
were kneeling and resting in the great shaded enclosure, 
while curious-shaped bales and boxes were piled up in 
confusion, and the air was redolent with the sweet gums 
which were being unpacked. My thoughts were wafted 
back to the scene at Dothan; when the ten zealous, 
envious brethren beheld a carayan company bearing 
spicery, balsam, and myrrh from Gilead down into 
Egypt, and conceived the plan of trafficking in their 
young brother’s life, and of the years of good and yeara 
of ill that resulted from that act. 4 

We stopped at last before a forbidding-looking stone 
building which was without a window to break the grim 
outline. A low door admitted us into an inner court 
swarming with children. On arush mat in the centre 
was seated an old man whose long white beard swept 
the ground. Beside him was an earthen jug filled with 
water, and a stout rod. He was bending over a book 
and moving his lips while his body swayed to and fro. 

“ Are these your children?” I asked Miss Connor. 

“No,” she said; “it is a Muhammadan school at 
recess.” 

As we stood watching, the old man raised his head and 
beat a tattoo on the ground, the children stopped their 
play, and, gathering around the teacher, picked up their 
books, which were pieces of thin wooden boards covered 
with written Arabic sentences from the Qiran. These 
they muttered over to themselves, sitting on the ground, 
swaying their bodies back and forth in time with their 
lips. The babel was so great I wondered that they could 
learn anything; but woe be unto them if they did not 
learn, for in that case down came the rod on their backs 
and hands! nt 

Through the midst of the school we passed on toa 
dark hole in the wall, where I found steps cut in the 
rock, They were dark, steep, and broken; but, guided 
by voices heard faintly, we stumbled up until we reached 
a landing where a half-open door led into a large room, 
and there was the school,—but not of children, as I had 
supposed. The room was filled with women of all ages, 
from sixteen to seventy, in the curious, voluminous 
Eastern dress. Seated on a cushion by the window, 
which was the place of honor, was an old wrinkled 
crone, who might have been a hundred years old from 
her appearance. Every one, on entering, knelt in 
reverence to her. I asked what it meant, and was told 
that the green turban she wore indicated that she had 
been on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and was consequently 
regarded as a saint. They saluted us with the pretty 
Arabic greeting of carrying your hand to their lips, and 
then pressing their own on their hearts,—to show that 
they reverence you with heart and mouth. 

On one side of the room was a great black heap, where 
they had all thrown their veils when they came in from 
the street. No woman, however humble her condi- 
tion, can be seen by man unveiled. There were two 
chairs for us, but the other women sat cross-legged on 
the floor. One of the hardest things they say for them 
to learn, in the progress of the Western civilization which 
is bound to reach them, is to sit on chairs. 

One of the novel features was the babies, which most 
of the women had brought, and which were crawling, 
kicking, and crowing about the floor, much as they do at 
home; for whether Egyptian or American, bond or free, 
baby languaye is the same all the world over. Pres- 
ently a bell tinkled, and a voice was heard. I looked 
up to see whence it came, and Miss Connor explained 
to me that there was a school for men in the next 
room, conducted by d@ native teacher. The men and 
women could not meet together, for the women were un- 
veiled; but the leader stood in a hallway between the 
rooms, where he could be heard by both, and conducted 
the opening exercises. Of course, it was all in Arabic, 
In the singing, both rooms joined, and it gave mea home 
feeling to hear the Gospel Songs in that far-off land; for 
even if the words were unfamiliar, the’ tunes were the 
dear old ones, and I sang them in my heart, 

All the scholars had Testaments, out of which they read 
with about the facility of our six-year-old children; and 
then each learned a text, which the teacher explained. 
She asked me to say something to them. I told them of 
my own class of girls in far-away America, and that I 
should tell them of their Egyptian sisters when I went 
home. And I gave them our class text: “ Whatsoever 
ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, and not unto men,” 
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I asked if they knew what it meant. They said, “ Yes; 
work as if your husban@ was looking at you all the 
time.” And one of them said, “America is a good land ; 
everybody loves Jesus. Ask your girls to pray for our 
people, that we may love him too.” I gave them some 
Scripture cards with pictures, and they begged me to 
come again, 

One of the younger ones I noticed had the saddest face 
I ever saw. She sat quite by herself, and her matted 
hair, careless dress, and expression of utter misery, told 
of perfect apathy to outside things. I asked Miss Con- 
nor something about her, and, to my surprise, she told 
me she was a lady of rank and wealth, who lived in an 
elegant house in thecity. But she had lost her only son 
and daughter by cholera, and had left her husband and 
beautiful home to live in the meanest quarter of Boolak, 
because she thought Allah was angry with her; and 
since the day her son died, her face had not been washed, 
nor her hair combed. Some friend had brought her into 
the school, and Miss Connor had been trying to show her 
that God had taken her children to draw her to himself, 
and that she could go to them, though they could not 
return to her. But thus far the words had fallen on 
deaf ears. 

The school closed with the Lord’s Prayer, in which all 
joined. While Miss Coanor was speaking to some of the 
women, I picked up one of the veils, and examined it. 
I had never had one in my hand before, and looked at 
the curiously shaped brass piece that goes over the fore- 
head and holds the long black pudding-bag in place. 
The owner, a pretty, dark-eyed Egyptian, whose face 
laughed all over, took it out of my hands, and, in a 
twinkling, had my hat off my head and the veil fastened 
on, while another threw over my shoulders her long 


- black mantle, and I was transformed into a veritable 


Egyptian, to the great delight of all the grown-up chil- 
dren,—ior these women are nothing more,—who laughed 
and clapped their hands. I tried to walk a few steps, 
but found the voluminous robes were harder to manage 
than a court train. I am afraid I somewhat demoralized 
the school; for they are so little accustomed to strangers 


that even so slight a break in their lives is an event. 
‘ Travel in these Eastern countries makes me more than 


ever thankful that my home is in America. 








~ FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


IMPRISONED. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 





The big house stood in the middle of a big open space, 
with wide lawns about it shaded by cherry-trees gnd lilac- 
‘bushes, toward the south an old-fashioned garden, and 
back of that the apple-orchard. 

The little house was on the edge of the grounds, and 
had its front entrance on the road. Its doors were locked 
and its windows shuttered now, for no one had lived in 
it for several years. 

Three little girls lived in the big house. Lois, who 
was eight years old, and Emmy, who was seven, were 
sisters. Kitty, their cousin, also seven, had lived with 


. them so long that she seemed like another sister. There 


was, besides, Marianne, the cook’s baby; but as she was 
not quite three, she did not count for much with the 
older ones, though they sometimes condescended to play 
with her. 

It was a place of endless pleasure to these happy coun- 
try children, and they needed no wider world than it 
afforded them. All summer long they played in the 
open air. They built bowers in the feathery asparagus ; 
they knew every bird’s-nest in the syringa-bushes and 
the thick. guelder-roses, and were so busy all the time 
that they rarely found a moment in which to quarrel. 

One day in July their mother and father had occasion 
to leave home for a long afternoon and evening. 

“You can stay outdoors till half-past six,” Mrs. Spenser 
said to her little girls, “then you must come in to tea, 
and at half-past seven you must go to bedasusual. You 
may play where you like in the grounds, but you must 
not go outside the gate.” She kissed them for good-by. 
“ Remember to be good,” she said. Then she got into 
the carriage and drove away. 

The children were very good for several hours. They 
played that little Marianne was their baby, and was car- 
ried off by a gypsy. Lois was the gypsy, and the chase 
and recapture of the stolen child made an exciting game. 

At last they got tired of this, and the question arose: 
“ What shall we do next? ” 

“I wish mother would let us play down the road,” said 
Emmy. “Thg Noyse children’s mother lets them.” 

“Tl tell you what we'll do,” said Lois, struck by a 





sudden bright idea. ‘“ Let’s go down to the shut-up 
house. That isn’t outside the gate.” 

“O Lois! yes, itis. You can’t go to the front door 
without walking on the road.” 

“ Well, who said anything about the front door? I’m 
going to look in at the back windows. Mother never 
said we mustn’t do that.” 

Still, it was with a sense Of guilt that the three stole 
across the lawn; and they kept in the shadow of the 
hedge, as if afraid some-one would see and call them 
back. Little Marianne, with her rag doll in her arms, 
began to run after them. 

“There’s that little plague tagging us,” said Kitty. 
“Go back, Marianne; wedon’t want you.” Then,when 
Marianne would not go back, they all ran away, and left 
her crying. 

The shut-up house looked dull and ghostly enough. 
All the front was in deep shadow from the tall row of 
elms that bordered the road; but at the back the sun 
shone hotly. It glowed through the low, dusty window 
of a cellar, and danced and gleamed on something bright 
which lay on the floor within. 

“What do you suppose it is?” said Emmy, as they all 
stooped to look. “It looks like real gold. Perhaps 
some pirates hid it there, and no one has come since 
but us.” 

“Or perhaps it’s a mine,” cried Lois,—“a mine of 
jewels. See, it’s all purple like the stones in mother’s 
breastpin. Wouldn’t it be fun if it was? We wouldn’t 
tell anybody, and we could buy such splendid things.” 

“We must get in and find out,” added Kitty. 

Just then a wail sounded close at hand, and a very 
woful, tear-stained little figure appeared. It was Mari- 
anne. The poor, baby had trotted all the long distance 
in the sun after her unkind playfellows. 

“Oh, dear! You little nuisance! What made you 
come?” demanded Emmy. 

“T ’ant to,” was all Marianne’s explanation. 

“Well, don’t cry. Now you’ve come, you can play,” 
remarked Lois, and Marianne was consoled. 

They began to try the windows in turn, and at last 
found one in a wood-shed which was unfastened. Kitty 
scrambled in, and admitted the others, first into the wood- 
shed and then into a very dusty kitchen. The cellar 
stairs opened from this. They all ran down, but—oh, 
disappointment !—the jewel-mine proved to be only the 
half of a broken tea-cup with a pattern on it in gold and 
lilac. This was a terrible come-down from a pirate 
treasure, 

“Pshaw! ” said Kitty. “Only an old piece of crockery. 
I don’t think it’s fair to cheat like that.” 

Little Marianne had been afraid to venture down into 
the cellar, and now stayed at the top waiting for them. 

“ Let’s run away from her,’ suggested Kitty, who was 
cross after her disappointment. 

So they all hopped over Marianne, and, deaf to her 
cries, ran upstairs to the second story as fast as they 
could go. There were four bare, dusty chambers, all 
unfurnished. 

“There she comes,” cried Kitty, as Marianne was 
heard climbing the stairs. “ Where shall we hide from 
her? Oh, here’s a place!” 

She had spied a closet door, fastened with a large old- 
fashioned iron latch. She flew across the room. It was 
a narrow closet, with a shelf across the top of it. 

“« Hurry, hurry!” called Kitty. The others made 
haste. They squeezed themselves into the closet, and 
banged the door to behind them. Not till it was firmly 
fastened did they notice that there was no latch inside, 
or handle of any sort, and that they had shut themselves 
in, and had no possible way of getting out again. 

Their desire to escape from Marianne changed at once 
into dismay. They kicked and pounded, but the stout 
old-fashioned door did not yield. Marianne could be 
heard crying without. There was a round hole in the 
door just above the latch. Putting her eye to this, Lois 
could see the poor little thing, doll in arms, standing in 
the middle of the floor, uncertain what to do. 

“ Marianne!” she called, “‘ here we are, in the closet. 
Come and let us out, that’s a good baby. Put your little 
hand up and push the latch. You can, if you will 
only try.” 

“T’ll show you how,” added Kitty, taking her turn at 
the peep-hole. “See, come close to the door, and Kitty 
will tell you what to do.” 

But these mysterious voices speaking out of the unseen 
frightened Marianne too much to allow of her doing 
anything helpful. 

“T tan’t! I tan’t!” she wailed, not venturing near 
the door. 

“Oh, do try, please do!” pleaded Lois. 
you my china doll if you will, Marianne.” 


“Tl give 





“And I’ll give you my doll’s bedstead,” added Emmy, 
“You'd like that, I know. Dear little Marianne, do 
try to let us out. Please do. We're so tired of this old 
closet.” 

But still Marianne repeated, “ Tan’t, tan’t.” 
last she sat down on the floor and wept. 
children wept with her. 

“T’ve thought of a plan,” said Emmy at last. “If 
you'll break one of the teeth out of your shell comb, 
Lois, I think I can push it through the hole and raise 
the latch up.” 

Alas! the hole was above the latch, not below it. 
Half the teeth were broken out of Lois’s comb in their 
attempt, and with no result except that they fell through 
the hole to the floor outside. At intervals they renewed 
their banging and pounding on the door, but it only 
tired them out, and did no good. 

It'was a very warm afternoon, and, as time went on, the 
closet became unendurably hot. Emmy sank down ex- 
hausted on the floor, and she and Kitty began to sob 
wildly. Lois alone kept her calmness. Little Marianne 
had grown wonderfully quiet. Peeping through the hole, 
Lois saw that she had gone to sleep on the floor. 

“Don’t cry so, Kitty,” she said. “It’s no use. We 
were naughty to come here. I suppose we've got to die 
in this closet, and it is my fault. We shall starve to 
death pretty soon, and no one will know what has become 
of us till somebody takes the house; and when they 
come to clean it, and open the closet door, they will find 
our bones.” ° 

Kitty screamed louder than ever at this terrible picture. 

“Oh, hush!” said her cousin. “The only thing we 
can do now is to pray. God is the only person that can 
help us. Mamma says he is close to every person who 
prays. He can hear us if we are in the closet.” 

Then Lois made this little prayer: “ Our Father who 
art in heaven. We have been naughty, and came down 
here when mamma didn’t give’ us leave to come; but 
please forgive us. We won’t disobey again, if only thou 
wilt. We make a promise. Help us. Show us the way 
to get out of this closet. Don’t let us die here, with no 
one to know where we are. We ask it for Jesus Christ’s 
sake. Forever and ever. Amen.” 

It was a droll little prayer, but Lois put all her heart 
into it. A human listener might have smiled at the odd 
turn of the phrases; but ‘God knew what she meant, 
and he never turns away from real prayer. He an- 
swered Lois. 

How did he answer her? Did he send a strong angel 
to lift up the latch of the door? He might have done 
that, you know, as he did for Peter in prison. But that 
was not the way he chose in thisinstance. What he did 
was to put a thought into Lois’s mind. 

She stood silent for a while after she had finished 
praying. 3 

“Children,” she said, “I have thought of something. 
Kitty, you are the lightest. Do you think Emmy and I 
could push you up on to the shelf? ” 

It was not an easy thing to do, for the place was nar- 
row; but at last, with Lois and Emmy “ boosting,” and 
Kitty scrambling, it was accomplished. 

“Now, Kitty, put your back against the wall,” said 
Lois, “ and when I say ‘one, two, three,’ push the door 
with your feet as hard as you can, while we push 
below.” 

Kitty braced herself, and at the word “ three,” they all 
exerted their utmost strength. One second more, and— 
oh, joy !—the latch gave way, and the door flew open. 
Kitty tumbled from the shelf, the others fell forward on 
the floor,—they were out! Lois had bumped her head, 
and Emmy’s shoulder was bruised; but what was that? 
They were free. 

“Let us run, run!” cried Lois, catching Marianne up 
in her arms, “I never want to see this horrible house 
again,” 

So they ran downstairs, and out through the wood- 
shed into the open air. Oh, how sweet the sunshine 
looked, and the wind felt, after their fear and danger! 

Their mother taught them a little verse next morning, 
after they had told her all about their adventure, and 
made confession of their fault; and Lois said it to her- 
self every day all her life afterward. This is it: 

“God is never far away, 
God is listening all the day. 
When we tremble, when we fear, 
The dear Lord is quick to hear,— 
Quick to hear, and quick to save, 
Quick to grant each prayer we make, 
For the precious Gift he gave, 
For his son our Saviour’s sake.” 

“T love that hymn,” Lois used to say; “and I know 
it’s true, because God heard us just as well in that little 
bit of a closet as if we had been in church!” 


And at 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1887.} 

. July 8.—The Infant Jesus ‘Matt. 2: 1-12 
2. July 10,.—The Flight into Egypt... Matt, 2 : 13-28 
8. Juiy 17.—John the Baptist Matt. 3s: 1-12 
4. July %.—The Baptism of Jesus. Matt. 3 : 13-17 
6. July 31.—The Temptation of Jesus Matt, 4: 1-11 

,6. August 7,—Jesus in Galilee. Matt. 4 : 17-26 
7. August 14.—The Beatitud Matt. 6 : 1-16 
8. August 21.—Jesus and the Law Matt, & : 17-26 
9, August 28.—Piety Without Display Matt. 6 :1-15 

10, September 4.—Trust in Our Heavenly Father............-« Matt. 6 : 24-34 

‘11, September 11.~Golden Precep Matt. 7 : 1-12 

12, September 18.—Siolemn Warni Matt. 7 : 13-29 





13. September 25,—Review ; Temperance Lesson, Rom. 13 : $14; Mission- 


ary Lesson, Matt. 4 : 12-16, 





LESSON III., SUNDAY, JULY 17, 1887. 
TitLE: JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


LESSON 


(Matt. 3: 
COMMON VERSION. 

1. In those days came John the 
Baptist, preaching in the wilder- 
ness of Ju-déa, 

2. And saying, Repent ye: for 
the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand. 

8. For this is he that was spo- 
ken of by the prophet E-sa’i-as, 
saying, The voice of one crying in 
the wilderness, Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord, make his paths 
straight, 

4, And the same John had his 
raiment of camel’s hair, and a 
leathern girdle about his loins; 
and his meat was locusts and 
wild honey. 

* 6. Then went ont to him Jéru’- 
sa-lém, and all Ju-dé/a, and all the 
region round about Jér’dan, , 

6. And were baptized of him in 
Jér’dan, confessing their sins. 

‘7. But when he saw many of 


them, O generation of vipers, who 
hath warned you to flee from the 


8. Bring forth therefore fruits 
meet for repentance : 

9. And think not to say within 
yourselves, We have A’bra-ham 


that God is able of these stones to 
raise up children unto A’bra-ham. 


‘10. And now also the axe is laid | 10 ham. 


unto the root of the trees: there- 
fore every tree which bringeth 
not forth good fruit is hewn 
down, and cast into the fire, 


11. 1 indeed baptize you with | 11 intothe fire. I indeed baptize 


water unto repentance : but he 
that cometh after me is mightier 
than I, whose shoes I am not 
worthy to bear: he shall baptize 
you with the Holy Ghost, and 
with fire : 

12. Whose fan és in his hand, 
and he will thoroughly purge his 
floor, and gather his wheat into 
the garner; but he will burn up 








1Qr, through %Or, your repentance 

Suggestions of the American Comm 
marginal rendering * * through "in 
his baptism ” add mar 


read “ Holy Spirit.” 


12 fire: whose fan is in his hand, 


place of “by ” , verse 7, against “to 
Or, for Lo oy agi ; verse 10, for ‘‘ is the axe laid 

unto” read “the axe ifeen at”; verse 11, alter “ baptize” let the mar 

Or, in” and the text “ with” exchange places, and for “ Holy Ghost ; 


TEXT. 
1-12.) 
REVISED VERSION. 


1 And in those days cometh 
John the Baptist, preaching in 

2 the wilderness of Judea, say- 
ing, Repent ye; for the king- 

8 dom of heaven is at hand, For 
this is he that was spoken of 
1 by Isaiah the prophet, saying, 

The voice of one crying in 
the wilderness, 

Make ye ready the way of 
the Lord, 

Make his paths straight. 

4 Now John himself had his rai- 
ment of camel's hair, and a 
leathern girdle about his loins; 
and his food was locusts and 

5 wild honey. Then went out 
unto him Jerusalem, and all 
Judwa, and all the region 

6 round about Jordan ; and they 
were baptized of him in the 
river Jordan, confessing their 

7 sins. But when he saw many of 
the Phariseees and Sadducees 
coming to his baptism, he said 
unto them, Ye offspring of 
vipers, who warned you to flee 
from the wrath to come? 

8 Bring forth therefore fruit 

9 worthy of *repentance: and 
think not to say within your- 
selves, We have Abraham to 
our father: for I say unto you, 
that God is able of these stones 
to raise up children unto Abra- 

And even now is the 

axe laid unto the root of the 

trees : every tree therefore 
that bringeth not forth good 
fruit is hewn down, and cast 


you ‘with water unto repen- 
tance: but he that cometh 
after me is mightier than I, 
whose shoes I am not ‘ worthy 
to bear: he shall baptize you 
8with the Holy Ghost and with 


and he will thoroughly cleanse 
his threshing-floor; and he will 
gather his wheat into the gar- 
ner, but the chaff he will burn 
up with unquenchable fire. 
30r, in 4Gr. sufficient, 
ittee: Verse 3, put into the text the 





LESSON 


Torro OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the King in Zion. 
GotpEN Text FoR THE QUARTER: Yet have I set my king 


upon my holy hill of Zion.—Psa. 





Lxsson Topic: The King Gloriously Heralded. 


1, The Herald, vs. 1-4. 
Lusson OUTLINE: { 2. The Hearers, vs. 5-10. 
3. The Heralded, vs. 11, 12. 


GoupEN Text: Bring forth therefore fruits meet for repentance. 


—Matt. 3: 8. 





Darty Home ReEaprnes: 


M.—Matt. 2:1-12. The King 
T.—Mal 8 : 1-12. 


$.—Matt. 11 ; 1-19. 


The herald foretold, 
W.—Luke 1 : 67-80. His father’s psalm. 
T.—Mark 1:1-8. The herald described. 
F.—Luke 8 :1-18. The herald described. 
$.—John 1: 15-28. The herald’s testimony. 
Christ's view of the herald. 


PLAN, 


2: 6. 


heralded. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, THE HERALD, 


1, His Message: 


Repent ye; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand (2), 


From that time began Jesus. . . to 


Preach, saying, The kingdom ‘of heaven is at hand (Matt. 10: 7). 
John he . preached the baptism. of nnn ‘Mark 1:4). 
He confessed, I am hist (John 1 : 20). 


not the C. 


say, Repent ye bd vmen 4:17). 


il, His Authority: 

This is he that was spoken of by Isaiah (3). 

The voice of one that crieth, Prepare ye... the way (Ts. a: 8). 
I send my messenger, and he shall prepare ‘the way (M - 8:1). 
There hath not arisen a greater than John (Matt. 11: 1), 

I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness (John 1: 28). 


il. His Appearance : 
His raiment of camel’s hair, and a leathern girdle (A). 
An hairy man, and girt with a girdle of leather (2 Kings 1 £9, 


Neither shall they wear a hairy mantle to deceive (Zech. 13 : 
we went ye out for to see? a man clothed in soft raiment? inate. 


John was clothed with camel’s hair (Mark 1 : 6). 
1, ‘‘Repent ye.”’ (1) The obligation of repentance; (2) The means 
a & repentance ; (3) The benefits of repentance. 
“The kingdom of heaven isat hand.” The kingdom of heaven : 
aa Its nature ; (2) Its nearness; (3) Its Sarin 74 (4) Its destiny. 
8. Make ye ready the way of the Lord.” Lord’s comings ; 
(2) The ready way ; (3) The required saberstien, 


II, THE HEARERS, 

|, Hearers Multiplied; 

Then went out unto him Jerusalem, and ali Judea (5). 

All the city was stirred, saying, Who is this? (Matt. 21 : 10.) 

There went out unto him all the country (Mark 1 : 5). 

Thou seest the multitude tbrooging thee (Mark 5:3 

The many thousands of the multitude were gattiared (Luke 12:1). 
ll. Hearers Rebuked : 

Ye offspring of vipers, who warned you to flee (7). 

" ppring of vipers, how can ye... speak good things? (Matt, 


Woe hae you, scribes and Pharisees, + Oho 35: 35 ! Dae 28 : 25.) 
Ye serpents, ... how shall ye rn 
Ye are of your father the devil (John 8 ; 44). 


ill. Hearers Warned : 
Even now is the axe laid wnto the root of the trees (10). 
hi a suddenly be broken, and that without remedy (Prov. 


Then will I profess unto them, I never knew you (Matt. 7 ; 23). 

Cut it down ; why doth it also cumber the ground? (Luke 13:7. ) 

He is cast forth as a branch, and is withered (John 15 : 6). 

1. “Then went out unto him Jerusalem.’’ (1) The preacher; (2) 
The hearers ; (8) The theme ; (4) The results. —(1) Many to hear; 
(2 Few to profit. 

2. '*He saw many of the Pharisees and the Sadducees coming.” 
(1) Various comers ; (2) Various motives ; (3) Various results, 

8. ‘‘ Bring forth . fruit worthy of repentance.” (1) Genuine re- 
pentance ; (2) Worthy fruit; (8) Essential fruitfulness. 


III. THE HERALDED, 
1. A Mighty One: 
He that cometh after me is mightier than I (11). 
The latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to... unloose (Mark1 : 7). 
There cometh he that is mightier than I ( uke 3 : 16 ). 
He that cometh after me is become before me John 1: 16). 
He must increase, but I must decrease (John 3 : 30). 
Hl. A Benefactor : 
He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost (11). 
I will pour my spirit upon thy seé@d (Isa. 44 : 8). 
The Comforter... whom I will send Gobn 15 : 26). 
They were all filled with the Holy Se BAe 3: i. 
Ye received the spirit of adoption ( 
il, A Judge: 
He will thoroughly cleanse his threshing, $e (12). 
Who may abide the day of his coming? wg 2.) 
Before him shall be gathered all the pr ow (Matt. 25 : 32). 


The judgement-seat of Christ (2 Cor. 
1%: Jesus, who shall judge the quick ana the dead (2 Tim, 4:1). 


‘*Mightier than I.”" (1) In word; (2) In deed; 8) In nature ; (4) 
7. achievements; (5) In desti wy 
(1) The wheat ; (2) The gathering ; 


** He will gather his wheat.” 
gh The garner. 

* The chaff he will burn up.” (1) Thechaff; (2) The gathering ; 
& 3) The burning. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
THE HERALD OF THE LORD. 


Sent of God (John 1; 

Foretold by prophets Cie 40 >3; Mal. 3:1). 

Foretold by an angel (Luke 1 : 13-17 7). 

Named by appointment (Luke Re & 4g 
Became a Nazarite (Luke 1 : 15, 80; = 

Was a faithful preacher (Matt. 3 : 7- 10; 4). 

Called Elijah (Matt. 11:14; 17: 10-12! Luke 1 5 1%). 
Acknowledged as a prophet (Matt. 14:5; Luke 1:76; %, : 28). 
Supposed to be the st ey ed $ : 15, 16; John 1: 20;; 8 : 28). 
Was honored of Christ (John 5 : 33-35). 

Testified of Christ (John 1 : 26, i 29, 34; 3 : 28-30). 

Beheaded by Herod (Mark 6: 21- D7). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Between the present lesson and the last a period of nearly 
thirty years intervenes. The evangelists preserve an im- 
pressive and significant silence concerning the childhood and 
education of Jesus, and of his forerunner, John the Baptist. 
Luke gives one incident,—the visit to Jerusalem when the 
child Jesus became a “son of the law,” at the age of twelve 
(probably in A. D. 9). In two verses (Luke 2: 40, 52) the 
whole remaining history of these years of preparation is summed 
up. This brevity and comparative silence is in marked con- 
trast with the garrulous folly of the so-called Apocryphal 
Gospels, the products of a later age; and it is one of the inci- 
dental proofs of the inspiration of the Gospel narrative. 

It has been supposed that John the Baptist came into 
contact with the Essenes, a small sect of Jewish ascetics; but 
of this there is no historical evidence, nor do his teachings 
indicate such external influences. He was traimed by God, 
like the old prophets. He was the last of that line of 
preachers, sharing in their essential characteristics. 

John was born six months before our Lord (Luke 1: 26, 
etc.), and probably began to preach at the Levitical age of 
thirty. Hence we must place his birth early in 749 (B.C. 5), 
if not before. The beginning of his ministry must then be 
assigned to 779 (A. D. 26). This accords with the statement 
of Luke (Luke 3: 1), which says that the word of God came to 
John “in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Cesar.” 
This emperor began a joint reign with his step-father Au- 
gustus in January, 765. The “fifteenth year ” would cover 
the period from January, 779, to January, 780 (A. D. 26). 
The sole reign of Tiberius dates from the middle of August, 
767. The “fifteenth year,” reckoning from this point, is so 





ministry of John the Baptist may be. assigned to 779 (A. D. 
26), probably beginning during the summer. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 1, 2.—And in those days cometh John the Baptist, 

preaching in the wilderness of Judea, saying, Repent ye; for the 

kingdom of heaven is at hand: The connection of these verses, 

as indicated by the “and” at the beginning, is with the close 

of the preceding chapter. The relation of the beginning of 

John’s ministry to that of Jesus’ ministry, however, is such 

that the expression “in those days” cannot refer to the time 

of the first settling in Nazareth on Joseph’s part. These 

words are, on the other hand, like most similar expressions in 

Matthew’s Gospel, somewhat indefinite. The appearance of 
John as a prophet-preacher occurred within the limits of that 

period of time which is alluded to in a general way; but the 

exact time of its occurrence was after an interval of some 
thirty years from the date indicated by the word “dwelt” 

(settled, or took up his abode) in verse 23 of the preceding 
chapter. The word “cometh” is equivalent to “ appears,” 

“comes forward,” “comes upon the stage.” John the Baptist 
is so called by all the evangelists except John. The absence 
of this title in the fourth Gospel is supposed to be due to the 
fact that the author of this Gospel, being a disciple of the 
Baptist, called him by the name (John) which was familiar, 

as used by John’s disciples in their intercourse with him. 

The other evangelists speak of him as a historic character 
simply. Moreover, to their minds there were two Johns, the 
Baptist and the apostle, and the two needed to be distin- 
guished; but to the view of the author of the fourth Gospel, 
being himself one of the two, no special title was necessary 
to mark the other. The origin of the title was the work 
which characterized John’s mission. He came baptizing, and 
preached the baptism of repentance. The wilderness of 
Judea was the region, sparsely populated and uncultivated, 
which extended from Tekoah—which was situated on the 
range of hills near Hebron and a few miles from Bethlehem 
and Jerusalem—to the Dead Sea. This disposition and pro- 
phetic character of John seem to have led him towards these 
more uninhabited regions. It was in the line of the prophecy 
which pointed to him in his office as forerunner of the Mes- 
siah. John was the voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
He appeared as a herald announcing the approach of the 
messianic King. The proclamation of the herald included 
also the proclaiming of the message of the kingdom, and thus 
he preached, saying, “ Repent ye; for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.” It is worthy of special notice that, according to 
the representation of Matthew, Jesus also began his preach- 
ing with the same words (Matt.4: 17). The words “repent” 
and “repentance,” which were especially characteristic of 
John’s ministry, convey the idea of a complete change of 
mind or governing purpose, which places the man in a new 
and right relation to God. It was this radical renewal of 
character which John insisted upon, as contrasted with the 
formal and exteriial righteousness of the Pharisees, and with 
the notion that mere descent from Abraham was sufficient for 
the securing an entrance into the kingdom of heaven. This 
kingdom was now at hand, because the Messiah was just about 
to appear. The way of entrance into it was, therefore, a 
matter which it belonged to the mission of the heralding fore- 
runner to make known or declare. The ministry and teach- 
ing of John and Jesus united at this point,—the uniting 
point of the Oid Testament and the New; but Jesus passed 


doctrine. The phrase “the kingdom of heaven” is peculiar 
to Matthew, except that in some of the ancient manuscripts 
it is found in one place in the Gospel of John (John 3: 5). 
It is substantially equivalent to “the kingdom of God,” the 
phrase which is used by several of the other New Testament 
writers, and in a few instances by Matthew himself. To the 
Jewish mind of the time, this kingdom was a temporal one, 
which the Messiah was to inaugurate and establish, and in 
which the Jews were to be exalted to their rightful position 
as God’s own people. In the mind of Jesus, and also of his 
disciples when they were enlightened after his resurrection 
and ascension to understand the truth, it was a spiritual king- 
dom, the kingdom of righteousness and of the truth. In the 
spiritual sense, the fundamental idea of the kingdom is the 
spiritual power in the individual soul, and then the same 
power extending over and throughout the world. The phrase 
is also used to denote the consummated kingdom in heaven 
and the heavenly state. To the entrance into this kingdom, 
—which is a kingdom of righteousness,—repentance, the 
change of mind and purpose in the man, is essential. The 
words “of heaven” describe the kingdom as of heavenly ori- 
gin and nature. It is not of this world, though it is estab- 
lished in this world. Matthew presents John before us thus, 
at the opening of this chapter, as coming forward upon the 
scene and proclaiming his message, which summoned the people 
to the righteous life, because that great event for which they 
were looking—the inauguration of the messianic kingdom— 
had drawn near, and was now close at hand. This he does 
before he describes John’s personality and peculiarity as a 





much later as to involve a difficulty. Hence the opening 


prophet, and before he sets forth his preaching more particu- 


beyond it into the teaching of faith and the whole Christian - 
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larly and his testimony to Jesus, In Mark’s Gospel, at the 
opening of the first chapter, we find this appearance and 
preaching of John spoken of as “the beginning of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ.” It was, in a true sense, the beginning, in- 
asmuch as it prepared the way for Christ and announced his 
coming, and inasmuch as it began that message of the gospel, 
the completeness of which Jesus gave as he started from the 
very words of John and moved onward. 

Verse 3.—For this is he that was spoken of by [through] Isaiah 
the prophet, saying, The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Make ye ready the way of the Lord, Make his paths straight: 
The word “for” connects this verse with the preceding. The 
writer regards the appearance of John as following and 
grounded upon the prophecy. The quotation is from Isaiah 
40 : 3, and is applied by John the Baptist to himself, accor- 
ding to the Gospel of John (John 1: 23). John the Baptist 
was, as it were, a voice of a herald crying in the wilderness. 
The reference in the language of the prophet is evidently to 
the preparation of the roads, etc., such as was needed, and 
was ordinarily made, at the time of the approach of a mon- 
arch. John looked upon himself as being only such a voice, 
so subordinate and insignificant did his mission seem to him 
as compared with that of the approaching Messiah, in whose 
coming Jehovah himself was to visit his people. 

Verse 4.—Now John himself had his raiment of camel's hair, 
and a leathern girdle about his loins; and his food was locusts 
and wild honey: “ Now John himself ;” that is, that very per- 
son who thus came in fulfillment of the prophetic utterance. 
The description here given is perhaps suggested by, and per- 
haps in confirmation of, the correspondence of John’s position 
with that of Elijah (comp. 2 Kings 1:8). The facts stated 
with reference to John bring him before us as a prophet of 
the wilderness, who appears as a Divine messenger to the peo- 


_ ple to summon them to right living, and rouse their attention 


to the Divine call and the coming Divine kingdom. It was 
in accordance with that solemn demand for righteousness, and 
for the change of mind and purpose which opens the gateway 
to it, that the forerunner should appear in this way. The 
prophet came—it was the fitness of things that he should thus 
come—neither eating bread nor drinking wine. The freedom 
of the Christian system was to come later. As to the clothing 


_and food of John the Baptist, Dr. Thomson’s “The Land 


and the Book” may be consulted, and also Dr. Schaff’s Bible 


Dictionary. The former author speaks of locusts as food 
‘regarded by most with disgust and loathing, and tolerated 


only by the poorest people. This was the food of the prophet, 


together with the wild honey, which is supposed by some to 


mean honey made by wild bees, and by others to be a sub- 
stance like honey, which exudes from certain trees in that 
region. His clothing was of the rough cloth made of coarse 
camel’s hair. 

Verses 5, 6.—Then went out unto him Jerusalem, and all 
Judea, and all the region round about the Jordan ; and were bap- 
tized of him in the Jordan, confessing their sins: The large 
crowds which were drawn to hear John, and the #ide influ- 
ence which he had through his preaching, are indicated by 
the words of these verses. The region round about the Jordan 
apparently includes the eastern as well as the western side of 
the river; so that the whole Judean district and its neigh- 
borhood were influenced by him. In Luke’s account, we find 
that even the publicans and the soldiers went out to hear 
him, and were so moved by his preaching that they were led 
to ask what they must do in the way of that change of mind 
and purpose of which he spoke. The relation of the confes- 
sion of sins to baptism is indicated by the character of John’s 
preaching, so far as we get an idea of it from the accounts in 
all the Gospels. The baptism took place upon the confession 
of sins, It was the sign of the change of mind and of the 
entrance into the kingdom to which that change was essen- 
tial. The baptism was, as Mark says, a baptism of repentance 
unto remission of sins. To this repentance confession was 
necessary, and, like the repentance itself, it was an antecedent 
condition of baptism. It was so in the order of thought, even 
if, in some cases, the two things coincided in time. In such 
cases, the open confession which accompanied the baptism 
really followed the private and personal confession of the soul, 
which had already taken place. 

Verse 7.—But when he saw many of the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees coming to his baptism, he said unto them, Ye offspring of 
vipers, who warned you to flee from the wrath tocome? The Phari- 
sees and Sadducees were two leading sects among the Jews, 
and the two which are spoken of in the Gospels, and the 
enmity of which Jesus had to encounter. The former party 
played the more conspicuous part in the history as recorded 
by the evangelists. The members of this party were pecu- 
liarly zealous for the written law, and also for traditions 
which had been handed down in their sect. They were the 
separatists of the period among the Jewish people,—sepa- 
ratists on the ground that they were holier than other men. 
But their religion was perfunctory and external, not affecting 
the heart or the inner life. Hence they are denounced by our 
Lord as hypocrites, and are as severely denounced by John 
the Baptist. The Sadducees were a less numerous and, reli- 
giously, less infjuential party; but among them were included 
many who belonged to the higher ranks of life. They denied 
the resurrection, which the Pharisees affirmed, and also 


rejected the idea of the Pharisees that there was an oral law 
transmitted from Moses, as well as a written one. They were 
the rationalistic skeptics of the day. In relation to the right- 
eousness which John preached, the two parties were alike 
destitute and ignorant of it. The vital principle was found 
in the hearts neither of the one nor the other. The original 
Greek, by uniting the two under a common article, seems to 
indicate their unity in the want of righteousness, or in rela- 
tion to John’s proclamation of truth, which existed, notwith- 
standing their distinction in name and in certain important 
points of belief and doctrine. John saw these men among 
those who were drawn together by the fame of his preaching, 
and were even so far moved by what he said as to present 
themselves before him for baptism. With that penetrating 
insight into character, and that incisive utterance of denun- 
ciation, which so peculiarly marked him as a prophet and a 
preacher, he summoned them to the contemplation of their 
own inward life, and to the demands of the kingdom of God. 
The words with which John addressed the Pharisees and 
Sadducees begin with the expression, “ Ye offspring of vipers.” 
The rendering of the original here by the Revised Version 
is more accurate than that of the Authorized Version. The 
Greek word means “brood,” or “offspring,” rather than 
“generation ;” and the representatives of these sects are de- 
scribed by the phrase as both cunning and malignant. This 
was the character of these enemies of Jesus, as it was after- 
wards exhibited in their hostility to him. But John the 
Baptist knew them before they met Jesus, and he understood 
them as they really were. Some have supposed that the 
phrase was derived from Isaiah 59 : 5, but the most that can 
be affirmed is that there is a possible connection in the idea 
of this expression and that passage in the Old Testament, as 
well as some others of similar import— Who warned you to 
flee: The word “warned” represents a Greek verb which 
means “ to show,” “indicate,” “ give a hint of,” etc., sometimes 
with the idea of warning as involved in it (as in Luke 12: 5, 
apparently), and sometimes without this idea (as in Luke 
6:47). The meaning in this verse is somewhat doubtful. It 
may be, “Who warned you to escape” (suggested to you that 
you must escape), or, “ Who taught you, intimated to you, to 
escape” (suggested to you that you can, or should, escape). If 
the latter meaning is adopted, the question is, not improbably, 
equivalent to a negative sentence: “ Nobody can have done 
so; the thing itself is impossible” “The wrath to come” is 
held by many to refer to the punishment of the future world, 
which reference the word “wrath” clearly has in some pas- 
sages in the New Testament; as, for example, Romans 2: 5; 
5:9; and the whole phrase may have in 1 Thessalonians 
1:10. Dean Alford holds that the words refer here to the 
wrath which was “soon to be poured on the Jewish nation.” 
Dr. Alexander says the words are “ used here, as in 1 Thessa- 
lonians 1: 10, in the sense of future and impending judg- 
ments, without specifying their nature.” Not improbably, 
the view of Dr. Alexander is the correct one. The wrath of 
God, which is his holy displeasure at sin, involves in itself 
the bringing of punishment upon the offender. This punish- 
ment, according to the thought of this passage, would seem 
to have connection with the exclusion of unrepenting Jews 
from the messianic kingdom. But whether the prophet 
intended to refer to the more immediate calamities coming 
upon the nation, or to the more remote penalty coming upon 
individuals, or to both, may be questioned. The preaching 
of John the Baptist was, as we may believe, especially from 
Luke’s account of it, addressed to and designed for the indi- 
vidual men who appeared before him. He pointed these 
individual men to the wrath which was coming. He called 
upon them, and upon each one of them, for repentance. 

Verse 8.—Bring forth therefore fruit worthy of repentance: 
The demand made in this verse is founded upon the words of 
that which precedes; and the connection is either: As you 
have been warned (or profess to have been warned, if such is 
the implied thought), I call upon you (therefore) to bring 
forth fruit, ete.; or, As you cannot escape as you are, or by 
the mere ceremony of baptism, therefore, etc. “The fruit 
worthy of repentance” is that righteousness in action and life 
which properly belongs to and is the result of the change of 
mind. The new purpose of the soul must put forth its fruits. 

Verse 9.—And think not to say within yourselves, We have 
Abraham to our father ; for I say unto you, that God is able of 
these stones to raise up children unto Abraham: The word 
“think” here is nearly equivalent to “fancy” or “imagine.” 
Do not fancy or imagine that you cansay. The fact that they 
were descendants of Abraham was regarded by these persons 
as securing to them the privileges and blessings of the mes- 
sianic kingdom. John tells these men that they must not 
flatter themselves with this idea; for God is not dependent 
upon them for the membership of his kingdom. He can 
raise up children to Abraham even from the stones of the 
desert, to which he pointed them (“these stones”). The 
thought of this verse seems to be, that these men and those 
like them in character are not necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of God’s purpose, rather than that he will bring in the 
Gentiles, if the Jews refuse to repent. 

Verse 10.—And even now is the axe laid unto the root of the 
trees ; every tree therefore that bringeth not forth good fruit is 








verse indicates the nearness of the coming wrath, or of that 
judgment which would exclude the unrepenting Jews from 
the kingdom. The words “is laid unto” may, not improba- 
bly, mean “is lying at.” In either case, the nearness of im- 
pending judgment is figuratively expressed ; if the former 
meaning is adopted, the figure being that of the axe which 
the woodman has already brought, in his stroke, to the tree, 
in order to cut it down; if the latter, the figure being that of 
the axe which lies at the root, ready to be taken up and used 
at any moment, The second part of the verse indicates, in a 
similar figurative way, the fate which will befall these unre- 
penting Jews when the judgment which is referred to comes. 
The word “fire” here, like all the other words, belongs to the 
figure. The application of the figure is an application of its 
entirety, not of its single parts as distinct from each other. 
The bearing of this verse upon verse 8 is manifest and im- 
pressive. They should bring forth fruit worthy of repentance 
at once, and before the coming wrath should burst forth. 
Verse 11.—I indeed baptize you with water unto repentance ; 
but he that cometh after me is mightier than I, whose shoes I am 
not worthy to bear » he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire: The connection of thought between verse 11 and 
what precedes it is this: The determination of the question of 
entrance into the kingdom is in the hands of one mightier 
than myself, even of the Messiah himself. Baptism is here 
regarded as the symbol of the entrance. The baptism of John 
is preparatory and inferior; that of Christ is full and perfect, 
John’s baptism is in or with water, and with a view to, as 
looking towards, the change of mind and purpose. The bap- 
tism with or in the Holy Spirit gives the sanctifying power 
which secures the permanent life whose opening is the first 
change of purpose. This is Christ’s baptism. He thusstands 
at the gateway of the kingdom. Through him the new life 
is obtained. By his work and his decision all is determined. 
Verse 12.— Whose fan is in his hand, and he will thoroughly 
cleanse his threshing-floor ; and he will gather his wheat into the 
garner, but the chaff he will burn up with wnquenchable fire: This 
verse presents the results of the action of Christ on both sides, 
and yet with a certain emphasis, at the end, as laid upon the 
result in the case of those who were of the class to which the 
Pharisees and Sadducees whom John was now addressing be- 
longed. The language is figurative, as in verse 10, and the 
application is doubtless intended to be found in the figure 
taken as a whole. It must not be inferred from the closing 
words of this verse, however, that the word “fire,” in verse 
11, has reference to what befalls these persons. It may have 
this reference, but it may not. The grounds for believing 
that it has, are that in verses 8, 9, and 10 there is a sugges- 
tion of the idea of punishment, and that the word “fire,” in 
verses 10 and 12, points towards this same idea. But, on the 
other hand, it is to be observed that baptism, in the ordinary 
use of the word, refers to a good result, not to an evil one; 
also that John’s baptism led to blessing, and, in the contrast, 
Christ’s baptism would naturally be spoken of only in the 
same way; again, that, as when John says, “I baptize you 
with water,” he declares the act to be “unto repentance,”— 
after the same manner, when he says, “ He shall baptize you 
with the Holy Spirit,” he naturally has in mind the idea of. 
“unto the new and sanctified life,” and this only—not any- 
thing besides or opposite to this; and, further, if two entirely 
distinct and opposite baptisms, one with the Spirit and one 
with fire, had been meant, the expression would have included 
two prepositions instead of one: “ With the Holy Spirit and 
with fire.’ For these reasons it seems probable that the word 
“ fire,” in verse 11, is used as a symbol of the Spirit as the puri- 
fying and cleansing principle. It will be noticed by the care- 
ful reader, that in Luke’s account the connection between 
what Matthew has in verse 10 and in verse 12 is broken by a 
passage of some length, and thus the bearing of these two 
verses in combination, as both containing the word “ fire,” is 
not apparent. The evidence, therefore, that baptism with fire 
means baptism with punishment, is comparatively weak. 
The idea of punishment is confined to other phrases in the 
passage. John’s work of baptizing was to the end of reforma- 
tion and blessing; Christ’s work of baptizing was to a similar 
end, though involving what was greater and more perfect. 
The mission of both was accompanied by evil results in the 
case of some, but their baptism was a baptism only to good. 





THE HERALD OF THE KING. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Matthew’s Gospel is emphatically the Gospel of the king- 
dom. The key-note sounded in the story of the Magi 
dominates the whole. We have stood by the cradle of the 
King, and seen the homage and the dread which surrounded 
it. We have seen the usurper’s hatred and the Divine 
guardianship. Now we hear the voice of the herald of the 
King. This lesson may be conveniently treated as falling 
into two parts—the first, from verse 1 to verse 6, a genera] 
outline of the Baptist’s person and work; the second, from 
verse 7 to end, a more detailed account of his preaching, 

1. We have an outline sketch of the herald and of his 
work. The voice of prophecy had fallen silent for four 





hewn down, and cast into the fire: The first sentence of this 


‘hundred years. 


Now, when it is once more heard, it sounds 
in exactly the same key as when it ceased. Its last word had 
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been the prediction of the day of the Lord, and of the coming 
of Elijah once more. John was Elijah over again. There 
were the same garb, the same isolation, the same fearlessness, 
the same grim, gaunt strength, the same fiery energy of 
rebuke, which bearded kings in the full fury of their self-will. 
Elijah, Ahab, and Jezebel have their doubles in John, Herod, 
and Herodias, The closing words of Malachi, which Mat- 
thew, singularly enough, does not quote, are the best explica- 
tion of the character and work of the Baptist. His portrait 
is flung on the canvas with the same startling abruptness 
with which Elijah is introduced. Matthew makes no allusion 
to his relationship to Jesus, has nothing to say about his birth 
or long seclusion in the desert. He gives no hint that his 
vogue expression “in these days” covers thirty years. John 
leapa, as it were, into the arena full grown and full armed. 
His work is described by one word,—“ preaching;” out of 
which all modern associations, which have too often made it 
a synonym for long-winded tediousness and toothless plati- 
tudes, must be removed, It means proclaiming, or acting as 
a herald, and implies the uplifted voice and the brief, urgent 
message of one who runs before the chariot, and shouts “ The 
king! the king!” 

His message is summed up in two sentences, two blasts of 
the trumpet,—the call to repentance, and the rousing proc- 
lamation that the kingdom of heaven is at hand. In the 
former he but reproduces the tone of earlier prophecy, when 
he insists on a thorough change of disposition and a true 
sorrow for sin. But he advances far beyond his precursors 
in the latter which is the reason for tue repentance. They 
had seen the vision of the kingdom and the King, “ but not 
nigh,” Ile has to peal into the drowsy ears of a generation 
that had almost forgotten the ancient hope, that it was at the 
very threshold. Like some solitary stern crag which catches 
the light of the sun, yet unrisen but hastening upwards, long 
before the shadowed valleys, John flamed above his genera- 
tion, all aglow with the light, as the witness that in another 
moment it would spring above the eastern horizon. But he 
sees-that this is no joyful message to them. Nothing is more 
remarkable in his preaching than the sombre hues with which 
his expectation of the day of the Lord is colored. To what 
purpose is the day of the Lord to you? “It is darkness, and 
not light;” it is to be judgment, therefore repentance is the 
preparation. 

The gleam and the purity of lofty spiritual ideas are soon 
darkened, as a film forms on quicksilver soon after its 
exposure. John’s contemporaries thought that the kingdom 
of heaven meant exclusive privileges, and their rule over the 
heathen. They had all but lost the thought that it meant 
first God’s rule over their wills, and their harmony with the 
glad obedience of heaven. They had to be rudely shaken out 
of their self-complacency and taught that the livery of the King 
Was purity, and the preparation for his coming penitence. 

The next touch in this outline sketch is John’s fulfillment 
of prophecy. Matthew probably knew that wonderfully 
touching and lowly answer of his to the deputation from the 
ecclesiastical authorities, which at once claimed prophetic 
authority and disclaimed personal importance, “I am the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness.” The prophecy in 
its original application refers to the preparation of a path in 
the desert for Jehovaii coming to redeem his people from 
captivity. The use made of it by Matthew, and endorsed by 
all the evangelists, rests on the principle, without which we have 
no clew to the significance of the Old T'cstament, that the history 
of Israel is prophetic, and that the bondage and deliverance are 
types of the sorer captivity from which Christ redeems. 

Our evangelist gives a vivid picture of the asceticism of 
John, which was one secret, as our Lord pointed out, of his 
hold onthe people. The more luxvriously self-indulgent men 
are, the more are they fascinated by religious self-denial. A 
man “clothed in soft raiment” would have drawn no crowds, 
A religious teacher must be clearly free from sensual appetites 
and love of ease, if he is to stir the multitude. John’s rough 
garb and coarse food were not assumed by him to create an 
impression. He was no mere imitator of the old prophets, 
though he wore a robe like Elijah’s. His asceticism was the 
expression of his severe, solitary spirit, detached from the 
delights of sense, and even from the softer play of loves, 
because that coming kingdom flamed ever before him, and his 
age seeemed to him to be rotting and ready for the fire. There 
is no need to bring in irrelevant learning about Essenes to 
account for his mode of life. The thoughts which burned in 
him drove him into the wilderness. He who was possessed 
with them could not “come eating and drinking,” and might 
well seem to sense-bound wonderers as if some demonic force, 
other than ordinary motives, tyrannized over him. 

The last point in this brief résumé of John’s work is the 
universal excitement which it produced. He did not come 
out of the desert with his message. If men would hear it, 
they must come to him. And they came. All the southern 
portion of the country seemed to empty itself into the wilder- 
ness. Sleeping national hopes revived, the awe of the coming 
judgment seized all classes. It was so long simee a fiery soul 
had scattered flaming words, and religious teachers had for 
80 many centuries been mumbling the old well-worn formulas, 
ahd splitting hairs, that it was an apocalypse to hear once 
more the accent of conviction from a man who really believed 





every word he said, and himself thrilled with the solemn 
truths which he thundered. Wherever a religious teacher 
shows that he has John’s qualities, as our Lord in his 
eulogium analyzed them—namely, unalterable resolution, like 
an iron pillar, not a reed shaken with the wind, conspicuous 
superiority to considerations of ease and comfort, a direct 
vision of the unseen, and a message from God, the crowds will 
go out to see him; and even if the enthusiasm be shallow and 
transient, some spasm of conviction will pass across many a 
conscience, and some will be pointed by him to the King. 

2. The second portion of this lesson is a more detailed 
account of John’s preaching, which Matthew gives as 
addressed ‘to. the Pharisees and Sadducees. We are not to 
suppose that at any time John had a congregation exclusively 
made up of these; nor that these words were addressed to 
them only, What is emphasized is the fact that among the 
crowds were many of both these parties, the religious 
aristocracy who represented two tendencies of mind bitterly 
antagonistic, and each unlikely to be drawn to the prophet. 
Self-righteous pedants who had turned religion into a jumble 
of petty precepts, and very superior persons who keenly 
appreciated the good things of this world, and were too 
enlightened to have much belief in anything, and too com- 
fortable to be enthusiasts, were not hopeful material. If they 
were drawn into the current, it must have run strong indeed. 
These representatives of the highest and coldest level of the 
national life got the very same red-hot words flung at them as 
the mob did. Luke tells us that the first words in this 
summary were spoken to the people. Both representations 
are true, All fared alike, Sothey should; andso they always 
will, if a real prophet has to talk to them. John’s salutation 
is excessively rough and rude. Honeyed words were not in 
his line; he had not lived in the desert for all these years, and 
held converse with God and his own heart, without having 
learned that his business was to smite on conscience with a 
strong hand, and to tear away the masks which hid men from 
themselves. The whole spirit of the old prophets was revived 
in his brusque, almost fierce, address to such very learned, 
religious, and distinguished personages. Isaiah in hisday had 
called their predecessors “rulers of Sodom;” John was not 
scolding when le called his hearers, “ ye offspring of vipers,” 
but charging them with moral corruption and creeping 
earthliness, 

The summary of his preaching is like a succession of light- 
ning flashes, We can but note in a word or two each flash as 
it flames and strikes, The remarkable thing about his teach- 
ing is that, in his hands, the great hope of Israel became a 
message of terror, the proclamation of the impending kingdom 
passes into a denunciation of “the wrath to come,” set forth 
with a tremendous wealth of imagery as the axe lying at the 
root of the trees, the fan winnowing the wheat from the chaff, 
the destroying fire. That wrath was inseparable from the 
coming of the King; for his righteous reign necessarily 
meant punishment of unrighteousness. So all the older 
prophets had said, and John was but carrying on their 
testimony. So Christ has said. No more terrible warnings 
of the certain judgment of evil, involved in his merciful 
work, have ever been given, than fell from the lips into which 
grace is poured, We need to-day a clearer discernment of the 
truth which flamed before John’s eyes, that the full proc- 
lamation of the kingdom of heaven must include the plain 
teaching of “the wrath to come,” 

Next comes the urgent demand for reformation of life as 
the sign of real repentance. His exhortation does not touch 
the deepest ground for repentance in the heart-softening love 
of God manifested in the sacrifice of the King, but is based 
wholly on the certainty of judgment. So far, it isincomplete; 
but the demand for righteous living as the only test of reli- 
gious emotion is fully Christian, and needed in this generation 
as much as it ever was. All preachers and others concerned 
in “revivals” may well learn a lesson, and while they follow 
John in seeking to arouse torpid consciences by the terrors 
which are a part of the gospel, not forget to demand, not 
merely an emotional repentance, but the solid fruits which 
alone guarantee the worth of the emotion. 

The next flash strikes the lofty structure of confidence in 
their descent. John knows that every man in that listening 
crowd believes that his birth secured him joy and dominion 
when Messiah came. So he wrenches away this shield 
against which his sharpest arrows were blunted. What a 
murmur of angry denial must have met his contemptuous, 
audacious denial of their trusted privilege! The pebbles on 
the Jordan beach, or the loose rocks scattered so plentifully 
over the desert, could be made as good sons of Abraham as 
they. A glimpse of the transference of the kingdom to the 
despised Gentiles passed across his vision. And in these far- 
reaching words lay the anticipation, not only of the destruc- 
tion of all Jewish exclusiveness, but of the miracles of 
quickening to be wrought on the stony hearts of those beyond 
its pale. 

Once more with a new emblem the immediate beginning of 
the judgment is proclaimed, and its principles and issues are 
declared. The sharp axe lies at the roots of the tree, ready 
to be lifted and buried in its bark. The woodman’s eye is 
looking over the forest; he marks with the fatal red line the 
worthless ones, and at once the swinging blows come down, 





and the timber is carried away to be burned. The trees are 
men. The judgment is an individualizing one, and all-embra- 
cing. Nothing but actual righteousness of life will endure. 
All else will be destroyed. 

The coming of the kingdom implied the coming of the 
King. John knew that the King was a man, and that he was 
at the door. So his sermon reaches its climax in the ringing 
proclamation of His advent. The first noticeable feature in 
it is the utter humility of the dauntless prophet before the 
yet veiled Sovereign. All the fiery force, the righteous scorn 
and anger, the unflinching bravery, melt into meek submis- 
sion, He knows the limits of his own power, and gladly 
recognizes the infinite superiority of the coming One. He 
never moved from that lowly attitude. Even when his fol- 
lowers tried to stir up base jealousy in him at being distanced 
by the Christ, who, as they suggested, owed his first recogni- 
tion to him, “He must increase; but I must decrease;” he was 
glad “to fade in the light of the” Sun that “he loved.” 
What a wealth of suppressed emotion and lowly love there is 
in the words so pathetic from the lips of the lonely ascetic, 
whom no home joys had ever cheered, “He that hath the 
bride is the bridegroom. ... My joy is fulfilled” ! 

Note, too, the grand conception of the gifts of the King. 
John knew that his baptism was, like the water in which he 
immersed,! cold, and incapable of giving life. It symbolized, 
but did not effect, cleansing, any more than his preaching 
righteousness could produce righteousness. But the King 
would come bringing with him the gift of a mighty Spirit, 
whose quick energy, transforming all deadness into its own 
likeness, burning out the foul stains from character, and 
melting cold hearts into radiant warmth, should do all that 
his poor, cold, outward baptism only shadowed. Form and 
substance of this great promise gather up many Old Testa- 
ment utterances, From of old, fire had been the emblem 
of the Divine nature, not only, nor chiefly, as destruc- 
tive, but rather as life-giving, cleansing, gladdening, fructify- 
ing, transforming. From of old, the promise of a divine 
Spirit poured out on all flesh had been connected with the 
kingdom of Messiah; and John but reiterates the uniform 
voice of prophecy, even as he anticipates the crowning gift 
of the gospel, in this saying. 

Note, further, the renewed prophecy of judgment. There is 
something very solemn in the stern refrain at the end of each 
of three consecutive verses,—“ with fire’? The first and the 
last refer to the destructive fire; the second, to the cleansing 
Spirit. But the fire that destroys is not unconnected with 
that which purifies. And the very same divine flame, if 
welcomed and yielded to, works purity, and if repelled 
and scorned, consumes. The rustic simplicity of the figures 
of the husbandman with his winnowing-shovel; the thresh- 
ing-floor exposed to every wind; the stored wheat; the root- 
less, lifeless, worthless chaff, and the fierce fire in some corner 
of the autumn field where it is utterly burned up,—needs no 
comment. They add nothing but another vivid picture to 
the thoughts already dealt with. But the question arises as 
to the whole of the representation of judgment here,—does 
it look beyond thé present world? I see no reason for sup- 
posing that John was speaking about anything but the sifting 
and destroying which would attend the coming of the looked- 
for kingdom on earth. The principles which he laid down 
are, no doubt, true for both worlds; but the application 
of them which his prophetic mission embraced, lies on this 
side the grave. 

Note, further, the limitations in John’s knowledge of the 
King. His prophecy unites, as contemporaneous, events 
which, in fact, are widely separate,—the coming of Christ, 
and the judgments which he executes, whether on Israel, 
or in the final “great day of the Lord.” There is no perspec- 
tive in prophecy. The future is foreshortened, and great 
gulfs of centuries are passed over, as, standing on a plain, we 
see it as continuous, though it may really be cleft by deep 
ravines, He did not know “what manner of time” the spirit 
which was in him did “signify.” No doubt his expectations 
were correct, in so far as Christ’s coming really sifted and 
separated, and was the rising and the falling of many; but it 
was not attended by such tokens as John inferred. Hence 
we can understand his doubts when in prison, and learn that 
a prophet was often mistaken as to the meaning of his message. 

Again, while we have here a clear prediction of the Spirit 
as bestowed by Christ, we find no hint of his work as the 
sacrifice for sin, through whom the guilt which no repentance 
and no outward baptism could touch was taken away. The 
Gospel of John gives us later utterances of the Baptist’s, by 
which we learn that he advanced beyond the point at which 
he stands here. “Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world” was his message after Christ’s 
baptism. It is the last, highest voice of prophecy. The proc- 
lamation of a kingdom of heaven, of a king mighty and 
righteous, whose coming kindled a fire of judgment, and a 
blessed fire of purifying, into one or other of which all men 
must be plunged, contained elements of terror, as well as of 
hope. It needed completion by that later word. 

When John stretched out his forefinger, and with awestruck 


1 Norg.—Dr. McLaren is a Baptist, and he translates the word bap. 
tize “ immerse.”” It were needless to reier, here, to the differences of 
opinion at this point.—Tuxz Epiror, 
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voice bade his hearers look at Jesus coming to him, prophecy 
had done its work. The promise had been gradually concen- 
trated on the nation, the tribe, the house, and now it falls on 
the person. The dove narrows its circling flight till it lights 
on his head. The goal has been reached, too, in the clear 
declaration of Messiah’s work. He is king, giver of the 
Spirit, judge, but he is before all else the sacrifice for the 
world’s sins. Therefore he to whom it was given to utter 
that great saying, was a prophet, and more than a prophet; 
and when he had spoken it, there was nothing more for 
him to do but to decrease. He was like the breeze before 
sunrise, which springs up, as crying “The dawn! the dawn! 
and dies away.” 
Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
THE KING JUDGED BY THE HERALD. 


Ihave seen the swift runner before the carriages of the 
ruler of Egypt, proclaiming the character of the comer; so 
Christ’s herald will indicate the characteristics of the message 
and of the King. 

The first word of the hardy runner is, Repent ye, turn 
from your present way, nor go into hermitage, nor renounce 
the world. 

The second is, Heaven’s springtime is bursting in glory 
over the land. 

The third: Prepare ye the way of the Lord; let the moun- 
tains of pride be leveled, the valleys of humiliation lifted up; 
let the rough places of the soldier and harlot be made smooth, 
and the crooked ways of the peculator, speculator, and publi- 
can be made straight. 

Wonderful victory attended the word of the herald only. 
Jerusalem, and all Judea, and the region round alout Jordan, 
went out unto him, and received the preparatory baptism. 
But not even for the sake of wide-sweeping and perfect vic- 
tory would the herald receive popular allegiance that was 
not genuine. The insincere Pharisees and Sadducees were 
denounced as a generation of vipers, their spurious repent- 
ance was rejected; they were commanded to bring forth fruits 
meet for repentance, told that trust in Abraham and succes- 
sionalism was vain, and that God could make better children 
than they of stones. 

An English baron making allegiance with the king was 
commanded, according to custom, to kiss the royal foot. 
Indignant, he turned that service over to a lackey; but like 
master, like man, The latter, refusing to bend, jerked the foot to 
the level of his mouth, performing the service, but upsetting 
the king. If the herald can utter such ringing words, and win 
such victories, what may we expect of the King himself? 

All that could be offered by Johannine baptism was infinitesi- 
mal to what would follow by the baptism of the Holy Ghost. 

What a divine outbreak of dawning light, breadth of mean- 
ing, insistence on sincerity, perfection of character, divine re- 
enforcement of man, is seen in the mere herald! What must 
the full radiance of the heralded Sun of Righteousness be? 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


In those days cometh John... preaching in the wilderness 
(v. 1). John didn’t wait to be “called” to a fashionable 
synagogue. He didn’t go as a “candidate,” from one syna- 
gogue to another, looking up a people who liked his style as 
a preacher. He had a message from God to sinners; and 
wherever he found sinners he gave them God’s message, 
whether they went to the synagogue or not. John was a 
peculiar man, and a peculiar preacher. There is no doubi 
about that. He was peculiarly inspired. He had a peculiar 
mission, He lived in 9 peculiar time. There was a peculiar 
state of things in the church and in the world just then. 
His way would not be deemed exactly suited to the present 
age. Indeed, there ‘is little danger of its being generally 
adopted by preachers of to-day. But the need of wilderness 
and wayside preaching has not yet passed away. There are 
sinners outside of the regular congregations who ought to hear 
God’s message. If the gospel is not proclaimed except to 
those who come into our churches and our Sunday-schools 
asking to hear it, a great many will be as badly off as before 
John the Baptist began his work. Even if John himself 
would be out of place among us in this generation, there is 
an evident opening for Christian service very much in his 
line of effort. 

Saying, Repent ye (v. 2). If a preacher doesn’t tell sinners 
of their danger and their duty, what is he good for? His 
business is one of warning and directing, not of compliment- 
ing and soothing. He is sent of God to show lost men how 
to be saved. It is not for him to talk as if they had never 
been lost, or as if they were already saved. A physician 
woiild be worse than worthless if he should try to merely 
comfort his patients, instead of showing them a way of cure. 
It would be as bad as murder for a man to shrink from alarm- 
ing the inmates of a burning house at midnight, instead of 
crying, “ Fire!4ire! turn out, you’re all afire!” “Repent ye!” 


men that they should all everywhere repent.” “Except ye 
repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” God’s messenger ought 
to repeat God’s message fearlessly and faithfully. And sin- 
ners are not unaware of this truth, They sometimes have it 
in mind when the preacher seems to have forgotten it. Smooth 
words from a preacher do not command attention like plain 
words, Even if a preacher thinks that his hearers are in no 
need of repentance, they know better. In the long run the 
faithful preacher is the trusted preacher. If, indeed, you 
find a preacher anywhere to whom the multitude are always 
ready to listen, whose message seems to reach high and 
low alike, and who holds the interest of his hearers unfail- 
ingly, you may be sure that he gives prominence to the mes- 
sage of John in the wilderness, “Repent ye.” The preacher 
of soft words is out of place among sinners—in the wilderness 
or in the synagogue. 

Make ye ready the way of the Lord (v. 3). God doesn’t need 
man’s help in anything; but he chooses to call for it in a 
great many things, And when God does leave a place for 
man’s work, man must do his part—or take the consequences. 
God is ready to give a crop to the farmer; but he calls on the 
farmer to plow and plant and harrow and hoe in making 
ready the way for God’s sun and shower, and power of increase. 
If the farmer fails to make ready the way of the Lord for a 
harvest, he must make ready for a famine—or starve. God 
is willing to give a blessing on our homes; but we must make 
ready the way of the Lord for a blessing there, by our love 
and our faithfulness and our industry. It is not enough to 
hang up a framed chromo on the dining-room walls: “God 
bless our home!” As in the field and in the home, so in our 
hearts. If we want God’s presence and blessing there, we 
must make ready the way for them. We must plan to find 
room for the Lord in our hearts. We must make ready to 
do his bidding. We must decide to give up all habits of life 
that are inconsistent with his service. We must make a 
proffer of ourselvés, of our time, of our talents, of all our 
possessions, to the Lord. If we refuse to do this, we must not 
wonder that whoever else has a blessing, we are without it. 

Then went out unto him Jerusalem, and all Judea ;.. . con- 
fessing their sins (vs. 5, 6). If a preacher will go out after the 
people, the people are more likely to go out after him. He 
who would be a “drawing” preacher, must first be a “ hitch- 
ing on” preacher. As Dr. Chalmers put it: “A house-going 
minister makes a church-going people.” The way to bring 
the masses to desire gospel privileges is to carry a specimen 
of gospel privileges to the masses. If you would fill up a 
Sunday-school with scholars, you must fill up the houses and 
streets round about with kind words and loying looks and 
hearty invitations from dead-in-earnest teachers, And if 
once the outside sinners turn toward the gospel preacher, or 
teacher, you may be sure they will come “confessing their 
sins.” Not one of them can face the Bible standard of holi- 
ness and say, “I am without sin, according to that standard.” 
John the Baptist’s methods, with John the Baptist’s message, 
will reach and draw the multitudes if anything will. 

Bring forth... fruit worthy of repentance (v. 8). It is not 
coming into the inquiry-meeting that proves a sinner’s peni- 
tence; nor is it what he says there about his sorrow for his 
sins. The real test is in his conduct after he has made his 
confession of sin. If he has wronged anybody, and now sees 
it, let him make restitution accordingly. If he has been in 
an evil course, let him abandon it forthwith, even if it brings 
him to poverty, or to disgrace, to do so. True penitence for 
sin ought to show itself in fruit that nobody can have any 
doubt about. The converted man ought to be more honest, 
more truthful, more generous, more pure, more reverent, 
than before he was converted. If he sells apples or potatoes, 
they will now be as good at the bottom of the basket as on 
top. If he is a carpenter, his contract work will no longer 
need watching; but it would bear it. As a servant, or a clerk, 
or a husband and father, he will give evidence, in his new 
life, that he is a changed man—an improved one. His course 
in little things and in larger will bring forth fruit worthy of 
repentance—worthy of his confession of sin, and of his avowed 
sorrow for it. 

Think not to say, ... We have Abraham to our father (v. 9). 
It is a good thing to have had a good ancestry; but it is not 
enough of a thing to rest on—for this life or for the next one. 
A godly father or a praying mother is something to be grateful 
for; but that in itself will not justify godlessness or a neglect 
of prayer on the son’s part. Yet there is a great deal of this 
trusting to one’s family or social or church connections, long 
since the days of the Pharisees. “I tel! you,” said a repro- 
bate son to a minister who talked with him of his evil course, 
‘“‘T’ve great faith in my good mother’s prayers.” And soon 
after that, the wayward son died wretchedly of delirium 
tremens. Instead of trusting himself to his mother’s Saviour, 
he rested himself on his mother’s prayers. John the Baptist 
warned against such a mistake as that. It is not enough to 
be a member of the Presbyterian church, or the Baptist 
church, or the Methodist church, or the Episcopal church, 
or the Lutheran church, or the Roman Catholic church, or of 
any other church. God could raise up members of that deno- 
mination out of stones; and members of that denomination 
can have as little religion in them as stones which have not 





is the preacher’s fitting call to sinners. “God... commandeth 


age? or, To what church do you belong? but What is your 
character? and Whom do you trust for salvation? 

He will gather his whect, .. . but the chaff he will burn (v. 12), 
Wheat and chaff can remain together until harvest time, but 
not beyond. The winnowing process will come, and that is 
in itself a separation of the good from the bad. Heaven 
would be no better than this world, if all that is evil here 
must find its place there also. All who love the Saviour, and 
who would fain be with the Saviour, shall be taken by him 
into his own garner-house forever. All who reject the Say- 
iour, and who find no delight in his service or fellowship, 
shall have the privilege of being away from him for ever- 
more. And this it is which makes the distinction between 
Heaven and Hell. 


TEACHING HINTS. 


BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 





With the exception of his appearance in the temple at 
twelve years of age, the life of Jesus was lived in perfect 
seclusion for thirty years. So was that of John the Baptist, 
of whose life not a word is said from the time of his birth 
until his open ministry began. In the case of each of these 
men, these thirty years were a time of silent preparation. 
At last the fullness of time drew near, and suddenly, like a 
second Elijah, John comes forth and begins his preaching. 
It took the popular heart at once. His burning words and 
fiery zeal drew great throngs to hear him, and his pungent 
and utterly fearless application of the truth aroused the dor- 
mant consciences of many. To realize how bold he was, let 
the teacher remember that the Pharisees and Sadducees were 
the religious aristocracy of those times. Yet to their very 
faces John tells them that they are the offspring of vipers. 
He tears away the mask of respectable ancestry from their 
hypocritical faces, and bids them trust in something more 
stable than mere carnal affinity. In his preaching he rings 
steadily the changes on a few vital points. Prepare, turn, 
confess, bring forth fruit,—these are his themes. And as an 
outward sign of the genuine acceptance of his message, he 
baptizes great multitudes in the river Jordan. 

After bringing out the lesson-story clearly, the teacher will 
have in this lesson a good chance to set forth before the class 
the several steps which must be taken by the sinner who 
would take Jesus for his Saviour and follow him as his Master. 
The intensity and duration of the various experiences to 
which we shall allude will vary in different cases. But some- 
thing of each experience must enter into the life of every true 
seeker for holiness. No two leaves on a tree are exactly 
alike, though all are true leaves. So no two souls are born 
into the kingdom in precisely the same way. The point to 
be insisted on is that each one’s experience shall be genuine, 
as far as it goes.’ John Bunyan and Jerry McAuley were 
both genuine disciples, yet their experiences varied widely. 
We are not, therefore, to judge of ourselves by the experiences 
of others, but only by the Word of God, which alone is the 
normal standard. As a help to the clear grasping of this, 
take up one by one the injunctions of the Baptist. 

1. Prepare—The men of his day were bidden to prepare 
for the coming of the Messiah, As roads in the Kast were 
(and still are) prepared for the “progress” of the monarch, 
so John bade men prepare spiritually for the coming of the 
Lord. Now, in all earthly things, we know well what prepa- 
ration means. There is no Sunday-school scholar who has 
not “ prepared” for some future event. Our days of schooling 
are only days of preparation for the duties of life that will 
soon claim attention. Seedtime is only the farmer’s chance 
to prepare for harvest. Youth is the time to prepare for old 
age. Life isthe time to prepare for death. The vital and 
fatal difference between the five wise and the five foolish. 
virgins might be found in their preparation, which in one 
case was adequate, in the other deficient. Noah was saved 
because he prepared an ark for the saving of his household. 
There is a deep sense in which Christ is coming to each one 
of us, and for this advent we must prepare. But how may we 
make due preparation? John defines the way. He says: 

2. Repent.—By this word is meant, “Change your mind.” 
Of course this involves the conviction that the course hereto- 
fore pursued is wrong. It also involves sorrow for that wrong 
course; for no one will change what he is not sorry for, or 
turn from that which he fails to perceive was wrong. Ex- 
pressed in short military terms, “repentance” means “ Halt; 
right-about-face; march!” The sinner sees that he has been 
going in a wrong direction. He is sorry. He stops. He 
turns about, and starts in the opposite direction. How sim- 
ple, and yet how radical in its results, is such repentance! 
This kind of repentance will result in our taking another step. 

3. Confess.—As soon as David felt that he was a sinner he 
cried, “Against thee, ... have I sinned.” ‘The publican cried, 
“God be merciful to me asinner.” No repentance is genuine 
without confession to God. “ With the mouth confession is 

made unto salvation.” This secret confession should be as 
specific as we gan make it. ‘To confess sin in general is good, 
but to confess sins in detail is better. It makes us feel their 
enormity more keenly, ‘To say, “O Lord, I amaliar. Pas- 
don this my sin,” brings the sin of falsehood much more 





been raised up. The question is not, What was your parent- 


closely home to us, than to say, “O Lord, pardon all my sing” 
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‘When we go to a doctor, we confess specific pains and aches, 
80 as to be treated for them. And in the same way it is good 
to deal with the Great Physician, Daily confession of daily 
‘sin should be urged upon all; for he that “confesseth and 
forsaketh” shall obtain mercy, Now go on to the last step. 
John also bids them 

4. Bring Forth Appropriate Fruit—A new life must bring 
forth new fruit, and that profession that does not prove itself 
by deeds is vain. To trust, as the Pharisaes did, to Abraham, 
is as futile as to trust in baptism, or confirmation, or church- 
membership. No profession of godliness is worth a straw 
which is not backed up by a godly life. “By their fruits ye 
shall know them,” said the Saviour. Judged by this rule, 
many in the Church are not real disciples. They do nothing 
for Christ, they give nothing for Christ, they sacrifice nothing 
for him. And yet they have the assurance to call themselves 
Christ-ians. Can a man be an abolitionist who holds slaves? 
Can a man be a total-abstainer who drinks? No more can 
a man be a Christian who refuses to do Christian work and 
live a Christ-like life. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


In order to have John the Baptist a distinct person and 
character in the memory of your scholars, not to be con- 
“founded with John the beloved disciple, tell something more 
of his history than is given in the selected verses. In the 
last few weeks, we have learned of two little children whom 
the Lord watched, kept, and delivered from danger. What 
were their names? Besides Moses and Jesus, we have the 
story of another little child. Of whom was it said, “the 
child grew, and waxed strong in spirit”? The same words 
are written of John the Baptist. What was the name of the 
young mother whom the shepherds and the wise men found 
with the young child? Mary had a cousin Elisabeth, the 
wife of an old priest in Jerusalem named Zacharias. The 
priests took their turns in serving in the worship of God in 
the temple, in taking care of the offerings and the altars, in 
keeping the lamps trimmed and lights burning, and in offer- 
‘ing sweet incense on the altar. Zacharias was faithful in all 
his worship, and he and Elisabeth truly obeyed the com- 
mandments of God. We read of them: “They were both 
righteous before God, walking in all the commandments... 
of the Lord blameless.” They did not do well only to be seen of 
men; but God looked at their hearts, and they were obedient, 
true, and right before him. These were the parents of John 
‘the Baptist. Get some one to read with you the story of the 
‘angel coming into the temple while Zacharias stood by the 
altar of incense. Find what the angel said when he told him 
his ‘prayer was heard; what he said of a child to be given 
him, his name, and all that the child should be,—then you 
will understand how John was a child of prayer and a child 
of promise. Do we know very much about the youth of 
Jesus Christ? We know less about his cousin, John the 
‘Baptist; only that he grew up in the deserts,—that is, not in 
‘any city or town, but in the open country called the deserts, 
—and stayed there until the time when he should begin the 
work God had sent him to do. That was when he was about 
thirty years cld, and he was six months older than Jesus Christ. 

A Preacher.—The angel said that John should “ go before 
the face of the Lord.” That meant that he should preach to 
the people, and prepare their hearts to love Jesus, who was 
soon to begin his work. John was a strange-looking man. 
His hair and beard were long, he wore a long, loose robe, 
roughly woven from the coarse hair of camels, such as is 
called sackcloth, and around his waist was a girdle of leather. 
He did not care for ease or comfort. His food was of locusts, 
and honey that the wild bees left in cleft rocks or trees in 
the wilderness, Was not he a strange kind of preacher? 
The people had been used to going to the temple, carrying 
gifts and offerings as sacrifices for sin; but some of them, in 
their hearts, cared nothing for God. Does God want such 
service? Can lips or hands make up for an empty heart? 
This new preacher was eager to speak anywhere, everywhere. 
Do you wonder that crowds came to hear him? 

How He Preached—He told the people to repent. That 
was his ery, over and over; and that is why the prophets be- 
fore he came called him “the voice crying in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” Do you remember, when 
a king was coming, how heralds went before, crying out, 
“Make ready for the king”? What were some of the things 
they did to clear the way? So John called on the people to 
put away their sins, to stop all crooked, deceitful ways; for 
he said, “The kingdom of heaven is at hand.” The true King 
of heaven was coming. Those who would love and serve him 
should belong to his kingdom; and if they would repent and 
do right, the Lord would give them the kingdom of heaven 
in their hearts. What one word did John preach most? 

Repent, Repent.—What is it to repent? To be truly sorry 
for sin is to want to turn away from it. Who only can for- 
give sin? For whose sake will he forgive? To confess sin, 
is to turn to God; to repent, is to turn from sin to God. 
‘Those who turn to God with confession, know that he will 

forgive and save from going back to evil. This was what 
John preached. He begged, he warned, people to leave their 





sins, to confess before men that they repented, and to be bap- 
tized. As water washes away all soil and dust, so, when they 
were baptized, they would show that they had repented and 
had asked God to take away their sins. 

Bring Forth Fruit.—John warned them to show by their 
lives that they were sincere. Do the actions show what 
thoughts are in the heart? Jesus talked about that when he 
talked about trees, He asked if grapes grew on a thorn-tree, 
or figs among thistles. Dothey? Then Jesus said: “By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” The Bible says: “Even a 
child is known by his doings, whether his work be pure, and 
whether it be right.” Suppose a tree does not bear any fruit 
year after year, is it good for anything but to be cut down 
and made into firewood? So John warned as he preached. 
Some of the Jews claimed that they were children of Abra- 
ham. Could that make their hearts and lives good? If 
John the Baptist had not grown up wanting to do his preach- 
ing work and serve God, could his having a blameless father 
and mother have saved him? Each person needed to repent 
for himself. It is as true now as then, as true for little chil- 
dren as for those who heard the voice crying in the wilder- 
ness. Every one, old or young, must repent of sin, must be 
truly sorry, must turn away from it, and, turning to God, con- 
fess and ask his help day by day to do right. Then, in the 
record which he keeps against the name of every one who 
loves him and is trying to obey and serve, will be written: 
“ Bringing forth fruit meet for repentance.” 

If time allows, tell of John asthe humble preacher. Explain 
the custom of a servant removing the sandals and bathing the 
feet of tired travelers coming from dusty roads, and that John 
said he was not worthy to unfasten the shoes of the one 
coming after him. He was honored to be the forerunner of 
Christ, and yet he called himself unworthy to be his servant. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. ISAAC H. HALL. 


THe Kinepom or HEAven.—In a dissertation published 
at Copenhagen in 1784 by Jacobus George Christian Adler, 
one of the scholars sent, in the latter part of the last century, 
by the king of Denmark to examine New Testament manu- 
scripts at Rome, the phrase “the kingdom of heaven” is dis- 
cussed in a very brief and instructive manner, so that the 
matter that had been set out by his predecessors in a dry and 
rather tasteless form, becomes new and inspiriting; and it 
would be new to most Bible students at the present day. It 
is shown quite conclusively that the phrase in the Gospels is 
a literal translation of a Jewish and Aramaic phrase which 
denoted the Messiah’s reign—on earth rather than in heaven. 
The heavenly reign was the “eternal life.” Whether, there- 
fore, there were, or were not, enlightened Jews who had per- 
ceived its spiritual character, the proclamation of John the 
Baptist was one of which all had, as they thought, a familiar 
understanding; and the popular desire to come to his baptism 
is immediately accounted for. So the “repent,” a word which 
by no means adequately represents the original, and which 
answers exactly to the Old Testament “turn,”—that is, turn 
with whole ‘purpose and mind to the other (the good) side, 
had a force, from the circumstances and -the popular ideas, 
which almost entirely vanishes in the now fuller light. The 
idea of Adler is perfectly true, and it makes many things 
clear all through the Gospels. It accounts, among other 
things, for the Jews’ behavior in their hypocritical argu- 
ments with Pilate for his crucifixion, and it gives a new as- 
pect to the words of Jesus to Pilate in John 18: 37, and -it 
shows the double meaning in Pilate’s question, “ What is 
truth?” which Lord Bacon, with more understanding of the 
matter than he is usually credited with, spoke of as the words 
of “jesting Pilate.’ The side present to Bacon’s mind must 
have been that which the great English scholars of about his 
time saw well enough: “Truth; a pretty sort of a kingdom 
that, as you have explained it!” The other color of the ques- 
tion we all know well enough. 

Came ts’ Harr.—Still used for the Bedwy tents. Coarse 
cloth, usually of one dark color, but not infrequently varied 
by lighter stripes, or even woven into a coarse plaid. Later 
on, it was the coarse clothing of penance and of hermits in 
the East, though not the hair-cloth that did like service in 
the West. Eastern travelers are also familiar with it in the 
material of saddle-bags. The “cilicium,” named from Cilicia, 
the native country of Paul, was made of coarse hair, but from 
that of the goats of Cilicia, not from camels’ hair. Many 
writers suppose that Paul, instead of being a “tent maker,” 
was a weaver of this coarse “cilicium.” This was the hair- 
cloth of the western saints. Specimens of hair-cloth made a 
few centuries later than John were found in Egypt along with 
the Rainer collection. 

LEATHERN GIRDLE.—Properly, a skin girdle, of raw hide, 
though dressed leather is not excluded. The girdle was and 
is one of the rich ornamental articles of dress, and oftea 
wraps the purse in its folds, The skin or leather girdle de- 
notes, as its successor, the girdle of rope, is interpreted by its 
wearers, both the abnegation of ornamens and display, and 
voluntary poverty. The skin girdle would carry writing 


Since John was the first ascetic of the later Bible history, at 
least the first of whom we have any record, we have to con- 
sider him as cutting the way for that class of Wisdom’s chil- 
dren, and cannot determine just how far his renunciation of 
the worldly pomp of dress and the glory of this world’s reli- 
gion was influenced (of course, in its uninspired aspect) by 
the habits of the ascetics among the prophets, the surrounding 
heathen, or the Jewish Essenes. The refined judgment of the 
times was, as we know, “he hath a devil;” though Wisdom 
was justified of him. As all great leaders are followed by 
weak imitators, who hope to attain position and fame by 
copying (all they can copy) the leader’s eccentricities, so 
John’s ascetic habits have been copied by multitudes whom 
history will not allow to be either Wisdom’s children’ or 
justified. Time and place and motive alter essentially the 
teaching of externals, The Syriac chronicles abound in 
tales of ascetics which show both sides of the question, and 
likewise give the Oriental light which is only to be ob- 
tained from long extracts. The Greek patristic literature 
also contains much; of which the Historia Lausiaca of Palla- 
dius, and the legends and books of monks’ apothegms grouped 
with it, furnish a conspicuous example. For the good side, 
read Kingsley’s Hypatia; for the bad side, read Erasmus’ 
Colloquies and the diatribes of Wiclif. 

Locusts.—Still used by the Bedween as food, and rarely, 
also, by other peoples, even in Cyprus. The locust is not that 
which Americans call such, but a kind of grasshopper, most 
destructive in its unwinged state. The wild honey is. less 
common in the East than formerly; but our Western bee- 
hunters, if any remain in this generation, will understand 
the matter thoroughly. 

F1ioor.—The threshing-floor is still to be seen everywhere 
in the East, both inside and outside of Palestine. It is usu- 
ally a circular place on a hill-top, surrounded by a low em- 
bankment, fs always out of doors, and so exposed that the 
wind may carry off the chaff as the mingled grain, chaff, and 
trodden straw (téb&n) are thrown up to the air. The threshing- 
floor is beaten hard, and remains the year round, set apart for 
this use. At a distance the near-sighted traveler sometimes 


shovel, with which the grain is thrown up to the wind. In 
Palestine the threshing-floor seems to me less primitive than 
I have seen it in Cyprus; for I have seen a Yankee fanning- 
mill in operation at Joppa, and other modern improvements, 
The sledge with flints, to bruise and thresh, is still, I believe, 
the most common one in Cyprus. But the old agricultural 
implements, from the plow to the winnowing-shovel, are all 
still to be seen in use throughout the East, of the same form 
as those used in the time of John the Baptist,—so far as we 
can gather from the monuments. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


How long did Jesus dwell at Nazareth? What was the 
first sign of his public appearance? (vs. 1,2.) Where was 
the wilderness of Judea? . Why is John called the Baptist? 
What did John mean by “the kingdom of heaven”? Why 
did he urge the approach of the kingdom as a ground for 
repentance? (Deut. 28: 1, 15, 63.) What is the meaning of 
“repent”? How did John know that the kingdom was at 
hand? (Luke 3: 2.) What prophecy was fulfilled by the 
preaching of John? (v. 3.) How long before its fulfillment 
was it written? (Isa. 40: 3-5.) How would repentance on 
the part of the nation make a prepared way for the Lord? 
How was John’s character revealed in his manner of life? 
(v. 4.) When had this character been first revealed? (Mal. 
4:5; Luke 1:15.) What peculiar laws regulated his life? 
(Num. 6: 2-8.) What fitness was required of all candidates 
for baptism? (vs. 5-8.) 

Under what figure did John present the imminent danger 
of every barren life? (v. 10.) Is the axe still lying at the 
root of the trees, or has it executed its mission? What con- 
trast did John draw between Christ’s mission and his own? 
(v. 11.) What did John mean by the announcement of bap- 
tism in the Holy Ghost by Christ? (Acts 1:5; 2:4.) How 
did John picture forth the result of Christ’s coming? (v. 12.) 
Describe the figure. How did his coming separate between 
the righteous and the wicked? Did this prophecy have spe- 
cial reference to the Jewish nation, or did it include all peo- 
ple? What class of people among the Jews were peculiarly 
like chaff? (Matt. 15: 1-9; 23: 13.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN, 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. What does this lesson narrate? 2. 
What phrase connects this chapter with thé preceding? 3. 
Name the narents of John. 4. What writer tells of John’s 
birth? ¢, What discussion was had when the boy was 
pemed? 6. What did John’s father write on a writing-table? 
7. Where did John live? 8. What was John’s raiment? 9. 
What was John’s food? 10. Describe his abstinence from 
strong drinks. 11. State the leading thought in John’s ser- 
mons. 12. How did John resemble Elijah? 13. Are the 
words in verse 3 spoken by Matthew, or by John? 14. What 
voice was heard in the wilderness? 15. How was John’s 





materials as well as any other, and in the same manner; but 
it would scarry no money nor purse, as other girdles do, 





work connected with Jesus’ work? 16, What was the rela- 


mistakes it for an old ruin. The “fan” is the winnowing ~ - 
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tionship of John and Jesus? 17. How did John attract 
such large audiences? 18. What does baptism symbolize? 
19. In what respects did John and Jesus differ? 20. What 
are the fruits of a Christian life? 21. Why should not Jews 
boast of their father Abraham? 22. How did John contrast 
his baptism with Christ's baptism? 23. Tell of the axe and 
thetrees, 24. Tell about winnowing wheat on the threshing- 
floor. 25. How are the good like wheat? 26. How are the 
ungodly like chaff? 27. How may we profit to-day by John’s 
sermon ? 

Superintendent's Questions—1. Why was John called the 
Baptist? 2. Where did John baptize? 3. What did the 
baptized persons do? 4, What is said, in the golden text, 
about fruits? 


QUESTIONS FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
_ BY BENSON VAN VLIET. 





1. About how many years have elapsed since our last les- 
son? 2. Where had Jesus been living all this time, and what 
had he been doing? 3. Just at the beginning of Jesus’ pub- 
lic ministry, who appeared as his forerunner? 4. What was 
John the Baptist’s food and raiment? 5. Where did he 
preach, and near what river? 6. What sea does the Jordan 
empty into, and what sea is its source? 7. In the golden text 
we have John the Baptist’s principal theme; recite it in 
fnison. 8. Of the multitude coming to him, what two sects 
of the Jews were rebuked? 9. To whom did he refer when 
he said, “ He that cometh after me is mightier than I”? 10. 
John baptized with (or, in] water, what did he say Jesus 
would baptize them with (or, in]? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





A MESSAGE FOR YOU. 
Repent ye. 
Make ye ready. 
Bring forth fruit. 

A WARNING TO YOU. 


The kingdom of heaven is at hand. 
Now is the axe laid unto the root of the trees. 
The chaff he will burn. 


: A WORD OF CHEER FOR YOU. 

| God is able. 

He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost. 
He will gather his wheat into the garner. 








A MODEL PREACHER. 


Quoting Scripture. 
Rebuking sin. 
Calling to repentance. 
Heralding a Saviour. 


A MODEL HEARER. 


Heeding Scripture. 
Confessing sin. 
Submitting to baptism. 
Bringing forth fruit. 

















HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Ye gospel heralds, go, proclaim.” 
“ Blow ye the trumpet, blow.” 

* How beauteous are their feet.” 
“If I were a voice.” 

“Lo, the day of God is breaking.” 
“ Now just a word for Jesus.” 

* Let Zion’s watchmen all awake.” 
“On the mountain’s top appearing.” 








WAYS OF WORKING, 


———_@—_——_ 


SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS. 


Vacation time is at hand for many city teachers, if not 
for all Sunday-schools. Even where the schools them- 
selves are kept up all the year round, as they ought to 
be, there are individual teachers who must have their 
vacation. And this makes the call for substitute teach- 
ers an urgent one, 

A Presbyterian teacher (V. F. P.), in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia, tells of her success in setting her scholars 
at the work of substitute teaching, as follows: 

“How worried many teachers are as summer time 
comes; for they must be away from their classes, yet 
no competent persons appear as their substitutes. Let 
me tell you a plan I have adopted for several years (the 
idea was suggested partly by The Westminster Teacher), 
which has developed my class quite remarkably. 

“For two full months I am obliged to be absent; and 
as the time n@ars I make a list of the Sundays, and ask 


turn at teaching. This list I take with me, and, early in 
the week, I write a letter to the girl in charge for the 
next Sunday,—a letter containing chiefly rather minute 
descriptions of the scenery about me, or, it may be, of the 
boats; for these pupils know so little of other places. 
I write just the letter one would write to any friend, only 
more detailed, since it is to one who never can see the 
spot. Then a separate letter is written to the class just 
about the lesson, always with Bible references given ; for 
Iam trying to train my poor, mill-dwarfed charges to 
find places in the Bible readily, that it may not be a 
‘sealed book’ to them. It is not such hard work, after 
all; and it shows to the class that their teacher is remem- 
bering them, though hundreds of miles away. 

“Then the recipient of this letter is to send me an 
answer, telling me of what she can. One such letter 
ended: ‘And now I have scraped together all the news 
I could.’ The responsibility seems to help them; they 
begin to understand what it means to teach. My class 
all have the Westminster Question-Books, so I usually 
refer to those in the class-letter, that the questions there 
may give further food for thought. 

“‘ Each teacher can find out the way best suited for his 
class, each can vary the plan; but to us, who are so con- 
tinually receiving letters, it is difficult to appreciate the 
charm of a real letter, from the seashore or mountains 
too, giving something new to think about, and proving 
so clearly that the far-away teacher has each one in mind, 
prays for each one, and sees the beauty of nature with 
eyes that treasure it all up for the dear scholars who 
must work in mill or elsewhere. One learns, in this way, 
to know a new side ofthe class. It is curious what un- 
conscious poetry is often developed thereby. One year, 
when I was at a quite uninteresting place on the Jersey 
coast, where the boats were the chief feature of the sea- 
scape, my accounts of all the boats seemed to interest 
my girls deeply ; and that was almost all I had to tell. 

“T have dwelt chiefly on the friendly letter, not on 
the lesson, but that speaks for itself. And I think the 
plan has endeared my class to me as nothing else could.” 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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THREE BOOKS ON PSYCHOLOGY.* 


Interest in psychological studies increases in popular 
circles, as well as in theschools; and the works of Ameri- 
can thinkers and writers in this sphere are multiplying. 
Three new contributions to this department of science, 
from Boston, Yale, and Michigan Universities, are worthy 
of comparative treatment just here. 

Professor Ladd’s book on the new physiological psy- 
chology has been most fortunate in appearing at this 
time, when there is so general and so keen an interest in 
the subject of which it treats, and when it,has the field 
practically to itself. The literature of the subject is 
already extensive, but scattered and hard to get at, con- 
sisting chiefly of monographs on special points, and 
records of single series of experiments. If we rule out 
Lotze’s earlier work, Wundt’s Physiological Psychology 
is the only book which attempts to give anything like a 
fair view of the whole field; and Wundt’s book is, for 
several reasons, not a satisfactory one for English readers. 
In the Elements of Physiological Psychology, under 
review, Professor Ladd has tried to go over the ground 
in one volume, and to collect and condense, for the use 
of the student or the general reader, that which he could 
not, without much loss of time and labor, collect and 
condense for himself; and he has done the work with 
conscientious thoroughness. 

The first third of the book is devoted to the anatomy 
and physiology of the nervous system; somewhat more 
than another third to the correlations of the nervous 
mechanism and the mind; and the remainder of the book 
—the most original, perhaps, but certainly the least valu- 
able part—to Professor Ladd’s metaphysical inferences 
as to the nature of mind, and to the question whether 
the new psychology forces upon us a modification of 
views hitherto held upon this point. There is much about 
the book to commend. It shows a wide acquaintance 
with the literature of the subject, and, what is much 
more rare than learning, a calm and judicial treatment 
of disputed points, and an evident desire for fairness and 
accuracy in giving opposing views. It succeeds in giving 
a good knowledge of the general outlines of its subject, 





* Elements of Physiological Psychology. By George T. Ladd, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Yale University. 9 6 inches, pp. xii, 6v6. 
New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $4.50. 

Introduction to Psychological Theory. By Borden P. Bowne, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Boston University. wks inches, pp. xiii, 


$29. New York : Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.7 
Peychology. By John Dewey, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philoso- 
in Michigan 
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each girl of my class which one she will take for her 


afair estimate of results hitherto attained, and some 

notion of methods, It is, in general, clear and straight- 

forward in style, sigiay 

The sketch of the nervous mechanism contained in the 

first third of the book will, however, hardly be intelli- 

gible to those who have no previous knowledge of physi- 

ology, as it is necessarily concise, and contains many un- 
defined technical terms. And here and there Professos 
Ladd’s want of familiarity with experimental methods— 
fur he has approached the subject through its literature, 
and without previous training in experimental science— 
has, apparently, made him stick too closely to the words 
of his German authorities to make his paragraphs clear 
to English readers; as, for instance, in his description of 
Exner’s methods in his experiments on the localization 
of cerebral function. 

Occasional minor errors, possibly typographical, but 
sometimes puzzling, are to be noted; as in the table of 
harmonics on page 823, The errors are, however, remark- 
ably few, and, as has been said, the style is usually clear, 
The work is, therefore, really well done, The book is in 
no sense original, but it will be very useful, and useful a 
a book of reference even to those who have worked ove1 
the ground for themselves. Holding the views in meta 
physic which Professor Ladd goes, the freedom from 
polemic tone which is characteristic of the book is both 
surprising and gratifying. 

For Professor Bowne’s new book, unfortunately, the 
same cannot be said. Those who are familiar with his 
Studies in Theism and his Metaphysics will, perhaps, not 
be surprised to find the Introduction to Psychological 
Theory chiefly a running attack, and not always a cour- 
teous attack, upon holders of opposing views. Professor 
Bowne expends in offense a great deal of energy which 
might have been better employed in defense, in exposi- 
tion, and in elucidation. 

He is sometimes quite unjust to his adversaries, and, 
‘in opposing their views gs he portrays them, is simply 
fighting with shadows. No sane Idealist holds such a 
doctrine as he attributes to that school; and as Immanuel 
Kant, in the notes to his famous antinomies, maintained 
that he who made the attack was sure to come out victor, 
so the materialist refuted in the first part of Professor 
Bowne’s book might reply that, if he had the privilege 
of holding up to careful scrutiny Professor Bowne’s 
“real being,” it might disclose serious defects which are 
quite invisible when it is kept so closely in the shade as 
its champion keeps it. All cats are gray in the dark, 
and most systems are plausible until carefully examined, 
This somewhat bitter and very satirical polemic is, 
indeed, peculiarly out of place on the part of a defendes 
of Christian truth. 

This book, moreover, opposes not only the hasty ma- 
terialistic deductions which are sometimes made from the 
new developments in the study of nerve and brain, but 
also the whole stady of psychology from’ the ‘physiologi- 
cal point of view. It makes light of the series of experi- 
ments which have awakened so strong an interest in the 
last two decades. It claims that expetiment has no place 
at all in psychology (p. 5), and then, denying that psy- 
chology is in any sense a deductive science, it would 
seem anxious to place it outside the pale of science alto- 
gether. Very few would sympathize with the remarkable 
statement (on p. 48), that “our complete ignorance of 
what takes place in the nerves is no psychological loss,” 
Professor Bowne might with profit take some lessons 
from Professor Ladd. 

Yet in spite of the defects of the book,—for neither its 
tone nor its attitude can be approved,—it has certain 
‘characteristic merits which are worthy of mention. The 
book is extremely clear and lucid, very readable, and 
quite witty. Though overburdened with polemic, it con- 
tains much information in an easily assimilated form, 
and to the general reader will be interesting. Toagood 
hater of Jews, Turks, heretics, infidels, materialiste, 
idealists, and such, the book will be charming. 

A very different book from Professor Bowne’s is Dr. 
Dewey’s Psychology. It is thoughtful and systematic, 
and very suggestive; an able book, though not a good 
one for the purpose for which itis intended. It is meant 
as a text-book for the use of undergraduates; and, not 
wishing to entirely divorce psychology and philosophy, 
Dr. Dewey has so written it as to serve for an introduc- 
tion to the latter. 

The first chapter, treating of the mind and its modes 
of activity, is a brief statement of the Hegelian philoso- 
phy, and, though a good one, is as unintelligible to the 
general reader and to the average undergraduate of the 
American college as short expositions of Hegelianism 
usually are. The great fault of the book is obscurity and 
a use of the Hegelian terminology where it is really un- 
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necessary ; and its form will probably prevent its success- 
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ful use as a book for beginners. What, 
for instance, could a beginner make of the 
following on the nature.ofpknowledge : 
“Any consciousness which in both form 
and content is individual, or peculiar to 
some one individual, is not knowledge. 
To obtain knowledge, the individual must 
get rid of the features which are peculiar 
to him, and conform to the conditions of 
universal intelligence, The realization of 
this process, however, must occur in an 
Individual.” And the distinction drawn 
between knowledge, feeling, and will (p. 
21), the explanation as to the nature of 
sensation (p. 44), the dissertation on the 
process of knowledge (p. 153), cannot be 
made significant except to the stablished 
student of philosophy. 

If Dr. Dewey could retain his thoughtful 
and suggestive content, and recast it ina 
form as clear as that of Professor Bowne’s 
book, his book would be much improved. 
Nothing is more needed now than a really 
good text-book on psychology, except, 
perhaps, a good text-book on ethics. 





The great popularity of Mr. H. Rider 
Haggard’s novels,—She, King Solomon’s 
Mines, The Witch’s Head, etc.,—both in 
this country and in England, has led to 
the republication here of his earlier books, 
one of which, Dawn, appeared in England 
three years ago. Mr. Haggard has the 
story-teller’s art; he believes in whole- 
some fiction, with a purpose, as against 
“ Zolaism,” to borrow Tennyson’s phrase, 
or cold superficial realism. His faults 
are sensationalism and haste,—a haste 
that permits slang and even bad gram- 
mar,—both of which disfigure the pres- 
ent story, and indicate that the author’s 
notoriety will be but temporary. At any 
rate, however, the reading public is evi- 
dently weary of the flatness of the novelists 
of the school opposed to that of Mr. Hag- 
gard and Mr. Marion Crawford. (1 vol., 
cloth. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
Price, 75 cents. 2vols., paper. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co, Price, 50 cents.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 
FOR 1887. 
Kentucky, state, at Henderson........ July 12-14 
Pennsylvania, state, at Harrisburg....Oct. 11-13 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK IN 
FOREIGN LANDS. 


In Campinas, Brazil, and its neighbor- 
sdhood, Mrs. Lane has been, for many years, 
a most successful Sunday-school laborer. 
‘Miss Henderson is now teaching at Itcha- 
tiba, where there are so many open doors 
for the gospel that laborers should be mul- 
jtiplied a hundred-fold. Just south of this 
place is a band of thirty native Christians, 
“who received the first ray of gospel light 
from a Bible which was left in the place. 
A man and his wife were converted by 
reading this, and rode a hundred miles to 
receive further instruction and to join 
the church. They have been instrumental 
‘in gathering a church. at the little settle- 
ment of Aqulia, where twelve members 
were recently received into communion, 


-and eleven by baptism, A small church 
“has been erected, and enough ground given 
“on which to build a house for a Bible- 


reader. What if the church is built of 
grass thatch, with bare floor? The Word 


.of God is heard there in its purity, and 
the walls represent the faithful devotion 


“of the worshipers. 
. As the clergyman was returning from a 


osuccessful visit to this mission in company 


with the Bible-reader, Signor Candido, a 
“man rode up and joined them, After 
leaving the clergyman at the cars, asudden 


'8torm arose, and the stranger :urged the 
* Bible-reader to come to his house, saying 





that a strange book had come into his pos- 
session, and he would like to ask the signor 
about it. “It is the Word of God,” said 
Signor Candido. The man was over- 
whelmed with awe, and said: “To think 
of there being a message from the great 
God of heaven in my poor house!” He 
began a faithful study of the book, and 
became an earnest Christian, Many simi- 
lar cases are constantly occurring, and the 
workers can only thank God, and pray for 
helpers and encouragement from the 
churches and Sunday-schools of America. 

The Foreign Sunday-school Association 
is endeavoring to utilize the colporteurs 
in France in establishing Sunday-schools, 
and many of them have succeeded in at 
least opening the way. Monsieur Bécamp 
began a Sunday-school in this way. He 
made a pastoral visit at a house on his 
travels, and began to teach two little chil- 
dren a hymn. Through the open door 
other children of the village heard the 
unfamiliar sound, and gathered to learn 
what it could mean. They were easily 
induced to come in and to remain. 
Finally the people of the village crowded 
in, and the colporteur continued with an 
address, singing, and prayer. At the close 
he sold twelve New Testaments. The 
success of this service led him to estab- 
lish a Sunday-school, which is now in 
successful operation. Numbers of girls 
from twelve to fourteen years of age 
attended it. 

The Sunday-school work is gaining 
ground in France. An account is given 
of a great meeting held in Paris, attended 
by five thousand children. Mr. Colliarz, 
head of the wonderful mission to the 
Zambesi, and also Mr. Pomier, ready to 
begin his work as a missionary, were 
present to address this meeting. These 
are two distinguished men, both of whom 
have been trained for their glorious work 
in the Sunday-school. Mr. D’Ombre 
claims them as the first-fruits of his Sun- 
day-school work. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—Sunday after Sunday there sit side by 
side in the same Bible class, in the Walnut 
Street Presbyterian Sunday-school, Phila- 
delphia, three generations of interested 
scholars. Daughter, mother, and grand- 
mother have ashare in the same lesson 
under the same teacher, week after week ; 
and it would not be easy to say which of 
the three generations is most capable of 
gaining good from that truth which is for 
a thousand generations, and which abideth 
forever, 


—It will hardly be claimed that the 
statistics of the Sunday-school agency, 
which were presented at the International 
Convention in Chicago, are either complete 
or wholly accurate. At the best, they are 
but approximate; and it is not entirely 
safe to rest an argument on a comparison 
of their aggregates with those of former 
reports. There is reason to suppose that 
there has been a gain in Sunday-school 
attendance, in the United States, during 
the past three years; but the full mem- 
bership of the Sunday-schools is not 
known for three years ago, nor for now. 
A Western correspondent gives reason for 
supposing that a large proportion of the 
additions to the Sunday-schools included 
in the report of the statistical secretary 
were those which had been made through 
the work of the American Sunday-school 
Union. Hesays: “ The late International 
Sunday-school Convention was indeed a 
grand rally of the representatives of the 
army of workers for the children, and the 
report of the statistical secretary shows 
that there has been a gain in the scholar 
membership, in the United States alone, 
of 865,645 since the Louisville Convention 
of 1884. Turning to the annual reports 
of the American Sunday-school Union for 





these three years, we find that 185,034 chil- 
dren and youth have been brought into 
the 4,947 new schools it has established. 
Also that it has aided 4,825 other schools, 
which have a membership of 46,774 teach- 
ers and 515,714 scholars; and more than 
this, it re-aided these schools 9,245 times. 
Undoubtedly this increase to the Sunday- 
schools is included in the summary of the 
International report; for wherever the 
missionaries of the American Sunday- 
school Union labor, the reports are quite 
sure to be promptly sent to the Inter- 
national secretary. Aside from all this, 
27,247 religious meetings were held; 45,- 
019 Bibles and Testaments were given to 
the destitute; and 92,584 visits were made 
to families. The need for such a mission- 
ary work as this in our land is manifest, 
when it is remembered that there are only 
8,034,478 scholars in all the Sunday- 
schools of the United States, and that it 
was stated, at the International Conven- 
tion, that fully twenty per cent of these 
are over twenty-one and under six years 
of age,—which leaves, of school age, in all 
the Sunday-schools represented at the 
Convention, only about six and a half 
millions, and at least nine millions out- 
side.” 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 





Sunday School Times is given each week, The 


regular edition this week for subscribers is 
111,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a-year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the reqular rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. A tonic and 
restorative. Dr. H. K. Clarke, Geneva, N. Y., 


says: “It has proved of great value for its 
tonic and revivifying influence.” 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


1887—Babies—1887. To the mother of any baby 
born this year we will send on application a Cabinet 
Photo. of the “ Sweetest, fattest, healthiest baby in the 
country.” Itis a beautiful picture, and will do any 
mother’s heart good. It shows the good effects ot 
using Lactated Food as a substitute for mother’s 
milk. Much valuable information for the mother 
given. Give date of birth. Wells, Richardson, & Co., 
Burlington, Vt. 











THE REPORT OF THE 
SEYBERT COMMISSION 


SPIRITUALISM. 


Published Under the Auspices of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Coming from such a source, and from a Com- 
mission composed of honorable professional 
gentlemen, impressed with the seriousness ot 
their undertaking, the Report cannot fail to 
prove highly interesting and valuable to all 
who wish to have their doubts removed (and 
who does-not ?) about this absorbing question. 


Small Octavo. 160 pp. Bound in cloth, $1.00. 


If not obtainable at your booksellers’, send direct to 
the publishers, who will forward the book, free of 
postage, promptly, on receipt of the price. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


N American Pastor writes of the illustrated Sun- 
day-school papers published by the Rev. WI1L- 
LIAM Briae@s, Toronto, Canada: ** Our committee were 
delighted with them. I have neverseen anything that 
approached them, They are peerless.’””’ Specimens 
sent to any address free. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 


BOSTON, publish The Atlantic Monthly, 
Andover view, Longfellow, Whittier, 
etc. Send for catalogue. 


eee ee ee REWARD CARDS, of 

which we keep a very handsome stock, both the 
best and cheapest. Send twenty-five cents for our 
sample package of sixty-five cards, and twenty-five 
tickets. D. BR. NIVER PUB. Co., Albany, N.Y. 


Geena wishing to insert their lineages or 

igrees in American Snoveite, should apply 
to Joel Munsell’s Sons of Albany, N. Y., for descrip- 
tive circular and forms. 


LORIDA: Its advantages and drawbacks. For 
the above candid book or free information ad- 
dress O. M. CROSBY, the author, 76 Place, 




















DrsAbbott's Liteof Christ 


ESUS OF NAZARETH: His Life an 
Teachings; founded on the Four Gos 
pels, and Illustrated by Reference to the 
Manners, Customs, Religious Beliefs, and 
Political Institutions of his Times. By 
LyMAN Apsorr. With designs by Doré, 
Delaroche, Fenn, and others, Crown 
8vo, cloth, $1.75. 

It supplies a most instructive, glowing, and, what ig 
best of all, never presumptuous commentary. The 
book is so well written, facts and incidents are so 
strikingly grouped and arranged, that the thoughtless 
and worldly reader will find himself thoroughly ab- 
sorbed in the narrative. The Christian er will 
turn from the cold and apathetic demonstrations of 


the ** Ecce Homo” to its earnest and eloquent passages 
with ever-fresh delight.—W. Y. Evening Post. 





By the same Author. 


LD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF 
NEW TESTAMENT TRUTHS. By 
LyMAN Apsporr. Illustrated from de- 
signs by Doré, Delaroche, Durham, and 
Parsons. 8vo, cloth, $3.00; gilt edges, 
$3.75; half calf, $5.25. 

ICTIONARY OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. A Dictionary of Reli- 
gious Knowledge, for Popular and Pro- 
fessional Use; comprising full Informa- 
tion on Biblical, Theological, and Eccle- 
siastical Subjects. With nearly One 
Thousand Maps and Illustrations. Ed- 
ited by the Rev. Lyman AsBport, with 
the co-operation of the Rev. T. J. 
Conant, D.D. Royal 8vo, containing 
over 1,000 pages, cloth, $6.00; sheep, 
$7.00; half morocco, $8.50. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by HARPER & BROTHERS, postpaid,to any part of 
the United S’ates and Canada, on rec: ipt of the price. 

HARPER & BROTHERS’ CATALOGUE sent on 
Ten Cents in stamps for postage. 


a w 
Ease in Conversation; 
a 
HINTS TO THE UNGRAMATICAL. 
By MRS. EMMAC. HEWITT. 

80 Pages, Paper Covers, 5&0 Cts., Postpaid, 

It points out unsuspected errors in 
everyday English. Tells you how to 
talk well in Society. How to ace 
quire ease and correctness in con- 
versation. Shows how we make our- 
selves ridiculous; how we miss that 
nice balance of ready thinking be- 
fore folks that gives one that hard- 
est achievement—ease. ellshow to 
say, and not to say things that 
make folks wonder where you were 
born, if you say them, or don’t say 


Sent, postpaid to any address on receipt of 
only 50 cents. 
CURTIS PUB. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BLIND BROTHER. 


By HoMER GREENE. 12mo, cloth, pp. 230. 
14 illustrations. 90 cents. 














“There are 4,000,000 boys in the United 
States from 10 to 16 years of age. This 
story was written for them. We wish every 
one of the number to read it. A style of 
writing more simple, clear, direct, forcible, 
and attractive could not be desired.”— 
Natl. Republican, Washington, D. C. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


18 Astor Place, New York. 


Nathan Sheppard in 


“BEFORE AN AUDIENCE” 
does not “ teach elocution,” but the art of public speak 
ing. A book of great value to ministers and all 
speakers. Price, 75 cents. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, New York. 


SCHOLARS QUARTER LY. 


20 Centsa Year. for sample copy. 
Howard Gannett Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS BOUGHT! BOOKS BOUGHT! 
LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


NO. 9 SOUTH NINTH STREET. 
First store below Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INEN SPLASHER FREE. 20 X Hin., 
L stamped with a pretty design, silk & instructions 
for making with each splasher. for 40c. at <tores. 
Send 25c. for 6 mos. trial Sabecrtptios to Farm & Home, 
obtainitfree. FARM AND HOME Springfield,Mass, 


Sunday-school librarians should send for the cata- 
logue of P. F. Van Everen, 116 Nassau St., New York, 
He has serial numbers, and perforated, in 
all sizes; also paper k covers that can be adjusted 
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(illustrated.) John Burroughs. 


“Christian Science” and “ Mind Cure.” 
Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D. 
Sister Todhunter’s Heart. A Story. 


(illustrated.) H. S. Edwards. 
The Lincoln-Douglas Debates. 
(illustrated. ) here. Nicolay and Hay. 


General Sherman and the March to theSea. 
A letter from al W. T. Sherman. 

Animal Locomotion in the Muybridge In- 
stantaneous Photographs. 


(illustrated.) Taleott Wiiliams. 
An Incident in the Life of John Adams. 
(illustrated.) George Bancroft. 


Crooked John. A Story. H. H. Boyesen. 
The Potential Energy of Food. 
(illustrated.) Prof. W. O. Atwater. 


Sportsman’s Music. 
(illustrated.) 


The Struggle for none = 
(illustrated. ) Gen. O. O. Howard. 
The Hundredth Man. Frank R. Stockton. 
Christian Union. Rev. Dr. MacArthur. 
Labor and Capital. Washington Gladden. 
Poems by Edith M. Thomas, Sidney Lan- 
ier, Kate Putnam Osgood, and others, 
Sold everywhere. Price, 85 cents, 


THE Century Co. 


A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY 


ON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. 
By JAMES MORISON, D.D., 


Professor in Glasgow University. 
NEw EpiTIon, REVISED, PRICE, $3.75. 


W. J. Henderson. 








PRESS NOTICES. 
“A deeply learned book. We know of none more 
thorough.” —Spurgeon. 


“To myself no other living teacher has so op d 
the Scriptures.”— Prof. Bar‘bour. 
—_ it isenough to know that two such eminent 
as Profs. J. Henry Thayer and Ezra Abbot 
give it their hearty commendations.” —Goilden Rule. 


“ English students will find no Commentary on St. 
Matthew more readable and useful, and the critical 
scholar will ag te Fie to refer to its crowded 
pages.” —~ Litera 


BOSTON: N. J. BARTLETT & CO. 
Bushnell’s Portable Letter Copying Book 


ay — Book and Press combined. It makes per- 
fon with ordinary ink. Price, gi  é mail, post- 
~ fey Ss 
Ban Street, Philadelphia. 


ts wanted in every town. for descrip- 
HN General Agent, 47 

C Exercl 

oncert Exercises. 
The following scriptural-Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them: _ 


THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 

THE GIFT BY GRACE. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

THE BEATITUDES. 

CONSECRATION. 

THE CREATION. 

TEMPERANCE, 

GOD'S GIFTS. 

PRAISE GOD. 

PRAYER. 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No extra 
charge for postage. Less than 100 copies at 














workers. 


One copy, mailed, : 


thousand or more copies. 


What will you do with this opportunity ? 
be worth while to make such an 





Dr. Trumbull’s book “Teaching and Teachers” has already 
found its way into the hands of many thousand Sunday-school 
From a publisher’s‘standpoint, it has been a very suc- 
cessful book. The success that it has had, is now to be used in 
reaching out with it into a wider field. Hundreds of thousands 
of teachers in this country need such a book, and the new oppor- 
tunity here offered will enable them to get it. 

According to the usual run of prices, this book at $1.50 
was moderately priced. The new plan is based upon the belief 
that at an extremely low price a very large number can be sold. 
A new edition, of the same style and quality as the previous 
editions, is to be issued. The plates being on hand and paid 
for, no expense is taken into account, other than the bare cost 
of manufacture and the charges for postage or express, and no 
margin of profit is provided for either canvassers or booksellers. 


The following prices tell the whole story. 


$1.00 


Five or more copies to one address (each), .60 
Express charges prepaid. 


It will be seen that a few teachers can unite in making up a 
club, and get the book at much less than the ordinary wholesale 
price for a book of this character, even when a dealer takes a 


If it ts found to 
offer, others like it may follow. 





From The Southern Churchman, Richmond, Va. 


teaching was practiced. 


From The Friends’ Review, Philadelphia, Pa. 


upon its theme, 


From The Methodist Review, New York. 


its phases, and put into shape, and then into print, 
the results of his observations, 


From The Presbyterian, Philadelphia, Pa. 


chapter will be apt to continue to its close.” 


From The Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, O. 


than how best to preach the gospel. 
From The Baplist Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 


would keep up to the times in this line of effort, 


presented to this class_of workers. 


From The Advance, Chicago, Ill, 
“Teaching and Teachers,” by H. Clay Trumbull, 


school work. It could not well have been written 
twenty-five years ago. 


From The Episcopal Register, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The path of the Sunday-school teacher has al- 
ready many lamps shining on it, but has not yet 
had one light that thoroughly penetrates and illu- 
mines its darkness. The publication before us 
amounts to a sunrise without clouds. ... Our ad- 
vice is, Buy the book. There is no need of stum- 
bling along when such a guide is within the reach 
of. the hand, 


From The Methodist Protestant, Baltimore. 
One thought at a time, like a nail driven in a 


does much in its very arrangement to teach you 
how to teach. 


We wish every minister would read this book, 
then get his teachers to read it, then see that its 


We know of no other book of the kind to com- 
pare it with; it islikely to be fora long time the book 


Dr. H. Clay Trumbull has the right to speak ez 
cathedya to all Sunday-school workers—for he has 
not only given his life-long efforts to that work, but 
has also accustomed himself to carefully note all 


We would be glad to know that this book has 
passed into the hands of all our teachers. The 
book is attractively written, and he who begins a 


This book should be in Sunday-school libraries 
for the benefit of those teachers who would not be 
able to supply themselves with it. It.is a normal 
course in itself. We predict a large circulation for 
this able treatise on a subject only less important 


Every Sunday-school worker, in whatever posi- 
tion and grade, and every pastor, as well, who 


should have a copy of Dr. Trumbull’s most excel- 
lent and thorough work. It is by all odds the most 
comprehensive and valuable book of its kind yet 


D.D., is the natural product of evolution in Sunday- 


sure place, is his method, so that the book itself 





From The Watchman, Boston, Mass. 


A valuable treatise it is, Let no one conjure up 
a spectre of a didactic, dry, repulsive composition, 
from the use of the word “treatise.” It is a “live” 
book from title-page to conclusion. The writer 


knows what he is writing about. ' 
From The St. Lowis Presbyterian, a 

We risk nothing in saying (1) that this is the icst 
complete manual on this department of Christian 
service ; (2) that it is the best ; (3) that no one is 


better qualified, by gifts and experience, to prepare 
it, than Dr. Trumbull. 


From The Cumberland Presbyterian, Nashville, Tenn. 


It will make every Sunday-school teacher who 
reads it a better teacher. 


From The Christian Union, New York. 


Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel his work 
widened in scope by reading this book. Itisby far 
the best that hae yet appeared, or is likely to ap- 
pear, on this topic, and the thoroughness for which 
this calls would be an unspeakable blessing to 
every school in the land. Superintendents will do 
well to study these chapters, commend them to 
teachers, and present them now and then in detail. 


From The United Presbyterian, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


If such an institution as a Sabbath-school teach- 
ers’ training school were in existence, this excel- 
lent work would certainly be accorded the first 
place as a text-book. 


From The Christian Observer, Louisville, Ky. 


It contains suggestions to meet every want on 
the part of a teacher. Our teachers ought all to 
read this book; it could not fail to interest and 
benefit them, 


From The Moravian, Bethlehem, Pa. 


There is no other man living as well qualified to 
know just what teachers need, and to give them 
exactly that, no more and no less. Those who 
have not found this out long ago from his writings 
in The Sunday School Times, will quickly discover 
it in the pages of this volume. .. . It will pay any 
school to buy a copy of this admirable work for 
each one of its teachers. 


From The Baltimore Methodist, Baltimore, Md. 

We can confidently commend his book, and if 
our commendation induces any Sunday-school 
teacher to procure and read it, we are sure of his 
thanks for bringing it to his attention. 


From The Christian Register, Boston, Mass. 


It is written in a readable style. It is direct, 
abounds in illustrations, and is mot only an in- 
structive, but also a fascinating book for all who 





LTelps!* 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

This Magazine portrays Ameri« 
ean thought and life from ocean to 
ocean, is filled with pure higheclass 
literature, and can be safely wele 
comed in any family circle. 


PRIGE 25c. OR $3 A YEAR BY MAIL. 


Sample Copy of current number malied upon ree 
celpt of 25 ets.; back numbers, 78 ote. 


Premium List with either. 
Address: 


RB. T. BUSH & SON, Publishers, 
130 & 132 Pearl St., N. Yo 








~~ For s. S. Lessons next treo years get 


ABBOTT ON “MATTHEW” 


An Illustrated Commentary for Christian Workers. 
By LYMAN ABBOTT. 
8vo, cloth. Price, postpaid, Look ed 


? It will rank among the wy terion of 
—Hev. Wm, M, Taylor, Ae es rae “For 

selcanseunamianien Baile, for ape ould oon 

for aid in the Sunday-sch Say ame! | 

this ot =) best book I rn now: 


DD. ( “Convenient in ag osm 7 
aiid interesting in co coment ee ‘o 4 


** Students wil to possess 
help.” — Bishop y vy (Meth.). “TIT have 


nothing of the kind which, in my Jud ment Se senke 
nently adapt ted to aid the earnes 
teacher in his preparation for teachin 
Meredith (Cong.). One of gt abless peltienn ies 
the century.”— vi .(Meth.) “The best 
commentary—immensely iy magetive and in 
me,” — Wayland Hi Bapt. 

Abbott’s Matthew, Mark, take, Joni and Acts now 

ready. 4vols.,cloth. Price per vol., $1.75. 
A. 8S. BARNES & CO., ‘Pattiahere, 
111 William Street, New York. 


“It has remained for an Italian 
writer to give to English-speaking 
people the best book for boys that 
has yet been written. We say this 
with Tom Brown’s delightful school 
days fresh in our recollection.”— 
Portland Press. 


CUORE, an Italian School Boys’ Journal. By Ep 
MUND DE AMictis, Translated from the 39th [taliam 
edition by Isabel F. Hapgood. 12mo. $1.25. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


18 Astor Place, New York. 


SECRETS OF SUCCESS” 


Or, HOW TO MAKE A FOR 
By HILDRETH, 
Author of “ Don’t Marry,” ete. we all want to 
ceed in life and to make money.. This book will give 


hints and helps how to do 
if ia by alt book I booksellers, 


cover, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 
or mailed, on receipt of price, by 
J. &. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 2767. 1 Rose Street, New York, 














The Lothrop Magazines, besides giv- 
ing pleasure each in its way, are a help 
to both parents and chil ren. Baby- 
land, 50 cents a year to Wide Awake, 
$2.40: five of them. Samples of all 
for 15 cents; any one for 5. D. Lothrop 
Company, Boston. 


BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


The constantly increasing custom of pr ngeontide 
Sunday-school scholars with a birthday card has eh- 
couraged us to issue four ef designs. Price, 
per 100, postpaid. Sample 
mail 





00 
set of the four designs 
on receipt of 15 cents, 


WARD & DRUMMOND 
116 Nassau Street, New York City. 


Methods for Collecting Money 
N EW for special objects in Sunday-schools, 
N EW 48-page 5S. 8. Catal e of Library 

Books, Scripture Text Cards, and § ED a 


Samples, 6 cents. 
lies of all kinds. GOODENOUGH & 
Om, 





System for Managing a San- 
day -school Library. Simple, 
quick, and accurate, Sample free. 

122 Nassau § Street, New York. 





THE ILLUSTRATOR. fal, iteresting, practlest, 
Editorials, expository notes, primary teachings, what 


can I do? central thoughts, golden text ee ee 
questions. Plans, young people's meetings. 6c. 
Send 60c. for a year. T. J. Morrow, Minneapolis, Mina. 


“OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N.Y. 








f Send for Catalogs of 
best 5S. 8. Requisites, 
Maps, Cards, &c. 
A. me be em | a& $4 00. 


SYMBOL GIFTS. 














are interested in the subject of teaching. 0 » 
same rate. Samples,5 cents each. Address, f[ on ANG he 354 boavth Ae Ave., 4, 4 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, Address JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, ‘zocket Lessons for Sunday schools Fulltextofyears 
1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, P. O. Box 15650, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, | (ioniice Rorksre’', lo, vo, &. desloce bave toamme 
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» PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is fy omeretg weekly 
'pithe following rates, which inclu 


ONE COPY, $2.00a year. The seme ® price per copy 





‘for any number of copies less than five. ‘To a new sub- 
“pcriber, 


half price (¢1.00), 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
ae a year. To new subscribers, price (50 
cen 


CLUB RATES. 


‘When the teachers of a school unite In subseribing 
a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 


“following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one yon. $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half pri ce g cents) for new, The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 

TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
old subscribers, and nd half price (68 cents} for new. The 
total number of bo and new together to be not 
less than ten, 

TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half { price (50 cents) for new, ‘The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than twent 

lia school has ‘had a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one at & 
lower rate, "\t Is of course free to do so. 

Fun owALL SUHUULS, By an equitable plan, the 
smaller schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
bave the benefit of the very lowest club rate, It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
schoo is less than twenty, the cub rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
a oe lor new, on condition that the order for the 

nied by a statement that the num- 

ber oF* co saad tes ordered in the club is not less than the 

3 in theschool, This does not 

Bit tha that. +f teacher | must actually be a subscriber, 
a 





tt that the number of copies ordered must not be 
than the full number of teachers, Persons who 

are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 


selived excess of the required ——- may be sub- 

bed for at the ome rate. Teacher ng to the the 
may be counted as ONT hee waning 

oom t t of the of teachers in a wor 





example: If there are seven teachers tn a school, two 

of whom belong to one household, and_ three to an- 

four con the erg oe need not be for more than 
or HOARE to secure the low rate. 

0 ARE ” NEW iD SUBSCRIBERS? By a new sub- 

seriter is meant one who has not taken the paper at 


ng of a Eabecription fr from one member of 
a household to another in order to fet the reduction 
= to new subscribers is not allowable, although 


mame de during the past two 


ew additional subscriptions by or for other mem! 
Of {the household will be taken at the half rate. 
FREE COPIES 10 CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming YX of either grade (whether it is made up 


entirely < of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 


or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in the case 
ot any club for less than ten copies formed on the 
“Sm: 001” plan (given above), When very large 
clubs are formed, 4 opxanteer shall be entitled to one 
additional co: reste y twenty subscribed for. 
*{hOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED.” The p papers for 
aclub 4 be sent oitiee to the individual addresses of 
or ina kage to one address, accord- 
subscribers, The papers fora 
uld all go to one post-oflice, although in cases 
& portion of the teachers of a school get their 


mall mettar from one meng and others in the 


ae Fra! poeire another, the papers will 
sent aanerdn ly. 
ee rent schoo 8 are not to unite in the forming ofa 
ep but each school should have its own club, at 
Ww oye price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
Aaa of the school should be mentioned ia 


Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
with hel quseeriptions to expire at the same time 
the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
Pubs 


bscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
chan should be careful to name not only the post- 
office 3 _— they wish it sent, but also the one to 
h All addresses should include 
a 


state. 

ects hs lute’ subscription is renewed by some other 
n the one who sent the previous subscript: oa, 
Seek eprson will oblige the publisher by stating that 
ec ap ne gat ary aad for takes the place of the one 

Ay LES 

TH HALF-RATE | PLAN has been adopted becaussof 

the belie no more podicions advertising outa: 
could be cone than r sec’ fing a fair trial of the 
. A new su entitled to the half rate 


year 
‘he paper whi not be Tat) to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
for a club will invariably Poe discontinued at the 
of the on. Renewals should 





therefore be made early. 

Fnough copies of any one issue of the paper, to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. oa and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row. 
will receive yearly or yf Agek sub- 


ndon, 
‘Reriptions | for “rhe ——— School Times (the paper to 


m ag hia to the sub- 
scribera} a te til Shown ae rates . " 


trom jtod see 10s, each, 
5to¥ 88.6a, “ 
copies and upwards, 78.6a, “ 
To secure tie above rates for five or more copies, the 


pers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 

nt either singly to the individual addresses, orin a 

pk to one address, whichever may be preferred 
y the svberr 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P.O. 1] O. Box 1550. 
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DISCOUNTS F FOR TIME. 
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No advertisement = less than 5 lines inserted at 
time rates on a contract for variable space. 





An advertiser may use either scale of discounts, but 
cannot combine the two. 

Adverti-ements conditioned on an appearance on 
the last page, will be charged an advance of twenty 
per cent upon the regular rates. 


, Address all communications about advertising to 
THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, Philadelphia. 
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Allow your Clothing, 
Paint, or Woodwork, 
washed in the old 
rubbing, twisting, 
wrecking way. Join 
that large army of 
sensible, economical people, who 
from experience have learned that 
James Pyle’s Pearline, used as 
directed on each package, saves 
time, labor, rubbing, wear and tear. 
Your Clothes are worn out more 
by washing than wearing. It is to 
your advantage to try Pearline. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 
Sold Everywhere, 


BAIBY'’S 
SKIN & SCALP 
CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 
Jano BEAUTIFIED 


- (ticura Soap. 


R CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAUTI- 

fying the skin ‘of children and infants, and 
preventing minor blemishes and inherited’ skin 
diseases becoming chronic, CUTICURA MEDICATED 
TorLet Soap is immeasurably superior to every 
other skin soap yet prepared. 

It purifies and invigorates the pores of the skin, 
and imparts activity to the oil glands and tubes, 
thus furnishing an outlet for unwholesome matter, 
which, if retained, creates pimples, blackheads, 
flushes, and other complexional isfigurations. 

Its gentle and continuous action on these natural 
lubricators of the skin keeps the latter Lcmmnt saghen 
soft, flexible and healthy, and prevents rough, red, 
cracked, and scaly skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. ta gy by. the 
PoTrrER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Bosto: 

Ag Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the ‘Skin’ 


PIM’: blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 























BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by yy of housekeepers. Your 
os" a EBE to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 

Ss. WiL BERGER. Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa, 


OLCATE & CO., 
TRY roe LETLSIQAP HERE. 


FE" I will mail toa eh a@ cabinet oe 
Rie graph of the Ha ndsomes t Baby i 8B 

Boston and my Treatise S the fein A 
3 skin, ana cee: for 6 cents in stamps, ' 3 
= ARTI : COBB, Boston, Mass. “3 


THE KEYSTONE WASHER *-x 


Every one is warranted for five years. Catenin free. 
F, F. ADAMS & CO., Erie, Pa. 
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Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
Forstyle, comfort, health, 0 ee as no equal, 

test Parisian 

fashion. Warranted to al- 
ways regains its shape af- 
ter pressure, no matter in 
what ition the wearer 
may sitor recline. Avoid 
inferior imitations. See 
that each bustle isstamped 
Improved “ Send 
ee “+ ee COLUMBIA 
BEE So. SoleM’fr’s, 


FOR SALE by all the LEADING ‘DRY "GOODS HOUSES. 


ae wi THE GINDERELLA 


WATS WHE. BUSTEE 











for 
who do -, wish fi — 


NT BY MAIL on receipt of ten 
25C. WESTON & WELLS MF'G CO. *i seems 


OOD SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
are sold at all Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them. 














BUTTONS 
RAVEN 
CLOSS 


SHOE DRESSING; 








LADI $, enamel your 
ranges tw ce’a year, tops 
once a week, ad pw have 
the finest-polished stove in 
1 the world. For sale by all 
grocers and stove dealers. 














ENGLISH “PLUM ‘PUDDING 


Better than home-made. More yy oo and oy 
ecqnomical. A Rich Dessert 


UALITY OF EVERY CAN 1S GUARANTEED. 
a ere Ry doen Apt ad aren dened 


grocer don’t keep it, write to ua, 





WILBUR'S 


The Finest Powdered Chocolate for family use, 
Requires no boiling. invaluable for met 8 4 ate 
and Children. Buy of your dealer or send (Q stam; 

for trial can, H. O.WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia, 








Great AMEnCa ToL DNEWS 


to reatest 0 ¥" me whl ms d me 
t orders for our celebrate 
‘as, Coffees and Bakin 


GOomMPANY 





a Set, 
Ms bs: Di eae — ater lars ad fox oiies - 
e ter rH ictiona: ‘or pa ty 
Ae it AN TEA CO. 
BES BEAT A d 33 Vesey St., New Yous 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


COCOA 


Efemarmy Wty 
ROOT BEER 


aE XTRAS T 


trouble to make, 
















fue 
lion, Ho; &c. Pack. 
“—y of herbe for Stet wnaing ont t sent by i oy bY for 
OMAS.E.CAKTER, Low 





PN ? “*wOOD'S"? PURE 
; e € FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
» 3 EXCEL ALL OTHERS, 

P § THOS. WOOD & 00. BOSTON. 








HOTELS, RESTAURANTS 






BebicpiC EO iiagret arta 
SEASONING 


L, FLETCHER, & Co., 
BAH ER’sS 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, nourishing, absolutely pure. Costing 
less than one cent a cup. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HIGHEST fox Se 














ToaBh ated Revved ow (EN, 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


SEDGWICK ee WIRE FENCE, 











The Farm, Garden, Poultry Yara tern, 
School m4 Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
ron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work, Best Wire Stretch. 
erand Plier, Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 
SEDCWICK BROS.. RICHMOND. IND. 

EDWAKD Su'PLON, Kasiern Agent, 
300 Market Street, PHILADELP iA, Pa. 


Balbs and Plants. Our new 
Giant Pansies are the largest and 
finest in the world. Twenty-five 


® cents ig 
JOHN LEWIS CHIL Snes, New York. 


BURPEE’S SEEDS 


Are warranted first class. Send for illus. catalo; 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, 














THE STRONGEST GLUE IN THE WORLD 


Tested at 1620 pounds to sq.inch at New Orleans Ex 


sition, isthe uine LE PAGES LIQUIDGL 
made only by Russia Cement Co., Gloucester, Mass 
Samples esmailed for 200. 20c.(stamps). Beware of imitations 


BIRD MANNA Sy'cice vias. sold the nex 








Package of Fronefield’s Cattle Powder for 
F R F Borees, Cattle,and Poultry. The best made, 
EFIELD, 346 Dillwyn 8t., Phila., Pa. 





FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 
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A WORD TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 


[A. E. Kittredge, D.D., in The Evangelist.] 
Permit me to say, even at the risk of 


being called “old fogy,” that in my opinion ~ 


this work of Sunday-school teaching is a 
divine work, undertaken for spiritual 
results, and therefore we should guard 
against the modern tendency to secula- 
rize these schools, either by questionable 
efforts to increase numbers, or by 4a 
questionable entertainments, whose aim 
is to retain the scholars when once they 
have become members. I would not have 
you understand me as believing in a dull, 
gloomy school, nor as forgetful of the 
peculiar methods which are needed to 
keep up the interest, especially in our 
missions; but I do believe most deeply in 
making them all the nurseries of the Lord, 
in subordinating all plans for the enter- 
tainment of the children to the one grand 
aim, the conversion and enriching of their 
souls, and when this aim is lost sight of, 
and the attendance is maintained only or 
chiefly by a system of rewards and circus- 
like entertainments, which like too much 
French candy as related to the physical, 
spoils the appetite for religious truth, 
then such schools cannot be called 
spiritual gardens; they are no benefit to 
the Church, and I doubt very much 
whether the records of eternity will show 
that they were of any value to the scholars, 
though the record of the school may show 
a large attendance. 

And if the work of teaching is divine 
in its character, it follows that for this 
work there must be a divine ordination. 
The idea that anybody can teach a Sunday- 
school class is a pernicious one; and yet 
many superintendents do not realize this, 
as you can readily see when they: fill 
vacant classes with strangers who may 
chance to be present as visitors, utterly 
indifferent as to whether these strangers 
have any capacity for teaching, or have 
made any preparation for teaching the 
lesson; or when they urge young and 
immature Christians, and even those who 
make no profession of any personal piety, 
to take Classes, simply because such a 
service may be a religious benefit to the 
teacher—as if parents sent their children 
to the school, not to be instructed and 
built up in spiritual truths, but to sacrifice 
sacred time for the benefit which may 
possibly come to the teacher through the 
exercises of teaching. 

I regard this as one of the greatest evils 
in our Sunday-school work: this thought- 
less disregard of spiritual fitness and en- 
richment in the one selected as teacher, as 
if it was a matter of no importance what- 
ever how the lesson was explained, or 
what words were spoken, so long as each 
class was provided with some one who 
would be present each Sunday, and would 
say something to the scholars. Now 
we all believe that a minister must be 
called of God, that he must have the 
anointing of the Spirit, or his labors can- 
not bear fruit, his preaching, however 
learned and eloquent, cannot win souls 
to Christ; but where in the New Testa- 
ment do we find any warrant for the idea 
that when one speaks from a pulpit he 
requires this divine anointing, but that 
when he speaks to eight or ten immortal 
souls in the class-room no such baptism 
is needed—that is to say, that “any one 
can teach a Sunday-school class”? Iraise 
no issue on the question whether the 
minister, from the laying of the hands of 
the Presbytery on his head, is any more 
truly set apart to the gospel work, than 
a consecrated teacher who’ has passed 
through no such ceremony of public ordi- 
nation; but I do affirm most earnestly, 
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that personal piety and self-dedication 
are requisites to successful teaching; that 
the Sunday-school teacher is as truly a 
minister of the Lord Jesus Christ, as the 
ordained clergyman; that the work of the 
former is as solemn as that of the latter; 
that the divine anointing must rest upon 
both. And I go farther than this, and 
affirm that the work of the teacher is 
peculiarly solemn, and needs a peculiar 
spiritual fitness, from the fact that his 
congregation is smaller, that he comes 
into a more close and intimate relation to 
them, and because of the impressible 
nature of the child whose character is 
moulded for*this life and for eternity by 
every word spoken, and by every in- 
fluence. I plead, therefore, for a higher 
religious standard in the selection of 
teachers in our-schools. I do not mean 
perfection, for we are all very far from 
that; I do not mean that every teacher 
must be equal to every other one in the 
entireness of personal consecration. Simon 
Peter was not excluded from the service 
of his Lord because he had not rested his 
head, like John, on Jesus’ bosom; but 
what I mean is, that when you have ruled 
out of the school, as teachers, the uncon- 
verted, who cannot guide the children 
in a path they have never themselves 
trodden, and then have ruled out the 
strangers who have not studied the lesson, 
and perhaps have no capacity for teach- 
ing, I would not be satisfied even with a 
mere intellectual knowledge of the lesson, 
nor with a talent for keeping the attention 
of the class; but I weuld insist upon a 
personal acquaintance with the Saviour, 
some experience of his enriching grace, 
some joy in his fellowship, and some burn- 
ing desire to save immortal souls from 
eternal death, and for eternal blessedness. 

I would have this question as the grand 
and requisite test of a teacher’s fitness: 
Do you feel that you are called by the 
Spirit. to this work, and are you ready to 
lay aside joyfully everything in your daily 
life which will disqualify you to be a 
preacher of divine truth to your class? 
Do you say “This principle, if carried 
out, would reduce the number of teachers 
in many of our schools one-half’? I 
think not; but if this were true, then let 
the number be reduced, and you will lose 
nothing, but gain immensely in spiritual 
power and in success, to God’s glory. Does 
any teacher say “ Well, then, I ought to 
give up myclass”? Butwhy? “ Because 
I am not fit to instruct my scholars,’ But 
this would be cowardly. You surely are 
not teaching from the mere sense of duty, 
nor do you wish to be laboring in a barren 
field, barren because of your own negli- 
gence. No; your only noble course is to 
seek a more intimate acquaintance with 
Christ, a deeper enrichment of his grace, 
so that your scholars will know that you 
have been with Jesus; they will feel your 
spiritual power, and every word you speak 
will be as good seed in their hearts, seed 
whose harvest grain by and by you will see, 
and will lay the sheaves at the pierced feet. 
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“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. CLay TRUMBULL, Editor of The ree School Times, Price, bound in cloth, with 


fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher, can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
“A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did it. 
The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it, 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

“ A most valuable book. It is replete in just a 
suggestions as the oe eee worker needs, It is 
plain, practical, and abounds common sense— 
a most valuable acquisition 4 teaching the young.” 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly 
and so phoress hly introduces a novice to the methods 
of work ve been introduced by that sanctified 
Ss ‘ane with which Mr, Haven was liberally 
endow: 


From The New York Observer. 


“He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells b how he became such ; oth exhibits his meth- 


ods, and gives, besides, the prec rms and exercises 
which he used. Edited so vata and ‘intelligently, and 
le characteristics, the 


poeseatag in itself such valu 
volume will be widely usefu 
From The Hartford pee 
“The volume js carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that engages ane 
holds the attention to the narrative from beginnin 
en The story is one that will be of great serv Le 
and is ‘likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.” 


From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 
‘We know not where there is a volume better worth 
reading b bens ge’ rintendents of our Sabbath schools, 
A di ic tement of what a superintendent 
ought to be is weil but the exhibition of the true su- 
perintendent in his life is better.... Others than su- 
perintendents will be helped by this bosk. We com- 
moet & & to all of our readers as One worth owning and 
studying.” 


From The New York Tribune, 

* His methods of working, hoe were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 

an example of rare sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction. 


From The Congregationalist, Boston, 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-school li- 
brary, while, if some means could be devised by which 
deacons and aT op ad laymen in a could 
inwardly digest it. could not fa’ ing es- 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia, 
“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
seeey 5 +o but he is especially presented in his 
rintendent. This view makes his biogra- 
Pp hy of ve ue to all yes Sunday-school workers, 
all Christian m‘ 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. (United Brethren.) 

“Ttis not a speculative disquisition on what a Sun- 
day-school superintendent ought to be, but the story 
of what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually 
was. It is written in a compact but warm style, and 
is rich in every page — —— suggestion to su- 
perintendents and teac 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston, 

“The volume might with root propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact, there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








CHURCH FURNITURE 
LODGE FURNITURE 


BAXTER C.SWAN 
Manufacturer, 
244-246 S. Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Write for catalogue. 

4a—- Mention this paper. 


m— Shaw, Applin&Co 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON, 


CHURCH rurniture 

FURN iTU RE 
facture e Country. 

Pity CHALE & COs R ~ oa Boston, Mass. 


Furniture. Send for circulars. 
CHURCH Stained Glass. R. GEISSLER, 

Banners. 127 W. sthSt-New York 

J. & R. LAMB, 

S. S. BANNERS’ adenine. N.Y. 
Souler octusl Banners, a 50 to nae 
Silk or merino. Send for illustrated pcies-tiet, GA. 
HART & CO., 133 N. 3d Street, Philadelphia, 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Pelle, 

Cuimes anp Peats for CHURCHES 

Send for Price and Catalogue. Aadrted 
- McSHANE 

Mention this paper. Baltimore, Ma, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for sag 
Roheols Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, LLY 
RANTED, Catalogue sent wee 


“VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0 


The GREAT LIGHT 


CHURCH 


Olt, sive the spent powerfan setae 
or Oil, give the most powerfa 

cheapest and best light known for 
Churches, Stores, Show Windows, Banks, 
Theatres, Depots, etc. New and elegant 
designs. Send sise of room. Get cir 
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Church * Might. 
OIL GASor ELECTRIC. 


_ Over one hundred styles 


and 

Reflector Chandeliers 
for every conceivable use. Somlagnes 
tree. Please state wants. 
WHEELER BEPLECTOB 00. 
20 Washinton AM. | 88 E. Lake St, 

Chicago, IL 
9 No. ith Bt, Philadelphia, Pa 


INCREASE YOUR LIGHT. 


We propose to send by mail a sample bur- 

ner that will double your light, never 

break chimney, extinguish like gas with 

aw, fit b e he lampe you ha r~ 4 vane 
One 

WHIDENER, 86S. 2d St., Philadelphia.” 


BAILEY REFLECTORS FOR CHURCHES 


Differ from all others that they spread the light into 
all pasts of the room. Send for catalogue. 
BAILEY REFLECTOR OO.. PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
NION TEACHERS’ AGEN Asto 
Place, New York City. W.D. Rite dew. 
Rs. J. 


ie ROGARD US. Home School fo: 





Young 4035 Chestnat St. azeacel 
Fifteenth veue begine Sept. 2 pha, 
snniNAnx. 


Full corps of teachers, Full co’ dy. 
dress Professor FRaNcIs B. DENIO, E 10, Bangor, wr, Maine. “A 


AVE YOU A DAUGHTER te EDUCATE? 
Send for catalogue ea Cylanes Poilees, bes 
Moines, Iowa, C. R. OME » President. 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Liu 
trated Calendar. Address E. TOURJER, ——— 


CADEMY & COLLEGE at DeLand 
A ur of this Institution isto fdibe vk, sir: detignr 


climateof Florida = thorough = ngland schools 
la. 


CREYLOCK INSTITUTE 


Send for catalogue to J. i. Senne Pi en De 

South Williamstown, Y.  spereeny Co., tay 

tery, school for boys. 46th year begins ‘Thursday pt. 
15. For catalogues address GEO. MILLS, 


ECTURE COURSES. fexa"unien*3e 


bottom ces 
best talent! Oriental Lecture Bhrean.@ 
W. Twenty-third Street, New York. 17 


Oriental Lectures and over two hundred others 


NEW Saree i B N. So 40 BAYARD 8ST. 
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Y SCHOOL FOR vyour 
open Sept. 21. Native French and German resident 
teachers. Full English and Latin course. 
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Engineering, Electricity, Chemistry, oy Drawing. 
Extensive Shops and Uaboratories. For Catalogue, 
address T, C. MENDENHALL, President. 





WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


will commence its 538d year 8. Fine Library, 
Laboratory, Observatory, and Cabinets, Thorougi a 
struction. nett tot bome influences, Send to 

STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass, 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


Mt. mot roe Fitem. . Bost ot ont srtes, Oe. 
nty-nin year opens 
Twe ‘Adaress Mi8SS EVANS, Pancipal’ Pet Painesville, 0 


PHONOGRAPHY : 


TiC SHORT HA 
Phion Send for Catalog. BARD 
The Phonographic Institate, Ciactnnatt, 


Waverly, Mass., seven miles from Boston. 
MISS L. ” HILL’S SELECT HOME SCHOOL. 


Superior advantages for those who wish tomakeu nome 
time. Thorough instruction in the English lan; 
French & German taught by Sauveur method. 
pronunciation é fluentconversation warranted. Pu: 
prepared for the different colleges, Send for 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N. ¥. 
ull collegiate course of study. Superior facilities 
for musie and - J — on fale oR and catalogue. 
n ins maber nd for 
‘Season Degins Seplem<:. 8. FRISBEE, Preside 


(OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Philadel 

O@ontTz, the spacious coun seat of Ja¥ CookE, 

begin its thirt tr-vighth year, Wednesday, Sept. 28 For 

ome Cae y to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz, Montgomery 
yunty, 


i Emeritus 
Miss ME ns og BENNETT, Miss M, ts ponte 
Mans Sytvia J, EASTMAN. Miss H. A, DILLaY®. 


THE ae HOME SCHOOL 











- 




















"Ss SELTZER safeandsure. | 


GIRLS 


R ith, or Wellesley Colleges, 
and olfers 5 eclal advantages 


iis who wish to do 
so can also take lessons at ine es Conservatory 
of Music, For clronlar, lease addr 
Mrs. H. M ERRILL, “Danvers, Mass, 


FOR 


ELMIRA COLLEGE WOMEN. 


Under care of the © Synod of | of New York. 
Course of study equ that of the best 
colleges. Includi ng classical, scientifie, and 
courses, Bost advantages in musicand art. Bu 
with best m odern improvements ; hea’ steam,a 
furnished with ee Astronomient servatory— 


aA moderate. 
puceue rt ON D., Pres't, Elmira, N.Y. 


Rev. A. W. © GwLES us h.D. 


Preparing for vane 
| | Prepa open September 7, 
for several elective studies, 













YESIGHT BY MAID. 


whe sennctenns on 





optician 
he Setintann Bad thentantoe Foie 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & C0., 
PROPRIETORS, 
one CLEAN, AND RE-FINISH 
RESS G OODS « GARMENTS 
Be ye ripping. 
Send for circular and price list, 
6 and 7 John St., New York. 


Fancy Dyeing} » 
st Be cee rere 


PRESS 3. Circular size, §8. 
Newspaper size, #44. Type-set- 
ting easy, printed diremions. 
Ht Wisena 2 stale for nary 


CARDS tory "eizey eGo. Meridien »Ct. 


W 0) 0) Ee MANTELS, TILES, GRATES 
TILE E FLOORS, BRASS GO goons 
“CHAS. L. PAGE, Chicago, iit. 


ancy, 8 Son eey BULLETIN 


GENCY, Syracuse, N. Y., may be depended 
on to furnish suithble teachers. and to inform noother S. 





recommen 
doin stamps toQUBEN 


Staten Island 
































LOW’S ART TILES 


GRATES, AND FIREPLACES, 


W. H. N & BRO., 1436 Chestnut SL., og 
Send for illustrated catalogue. Mention this paper. 


TOOL Scroll Saws, Tool Chests, 


Pehistevonnd Carpenter's ‘Tools. 
lmer Sx? Sutladshonne Co, 
(Limited), 607 Market St., Philadelphia, 





Pa. 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Illus- 
trated Calendar. Address E. TOURJEE, Boston. 


SHEVILLE FEMALE COLLEGE, = 4 

Land of the Sky. Health, comfort 
pulldiogs, furniture, pianos, all new, Wondertai 
health dvantages first c aomae 
from 17 states. For ptergee address the Rev, James 
Atkins, Jr., Asheville, N. 








LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL. 


John C. Green Foundation. 


It is desirable that applications should be made 
from three to six months in advance of date of en- 
trance. For catalogue, con courses of study 
and entender, address 

Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Pu.D. 
LAWRENCEVILLE, ¥. J. 


“* STAMMERING, _ STUTTERING,” 


And all defects of speech rmanentiy cured. 
By Prof. E. ws JOHNST 
Institute : ith and and Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia, 
I am permitted to refer to the follow! profrenre et 
the University of Pa.: Dr. H. C. Wood, f. Materia 
Medica, Therupenticsand iiconpened Warveas . 
Dr. Harrison Allen, Prof. Pioysiology._ Jue. 0. Me- 
Elroy, Prof. of Rhetoric and English Literatore. Dr. 
Louis A. Sayre, Surgeon, 285 5th oy Y. Private 
instructions to Ladies. Write for references of perma- 
nent cures. 


STAMMERING 


And All Ne.'vous D 
TH et ae LY CORRECT 








“Ungquestion&’bly Mr. Aldrich’s Lym greg 4 is the largest, 
best known, ca most: successful of its kind in Amer- 
ica.”’—N. ¥. Worid, Fo ¥ full information, testimonials 


om former pupilsand eminent men, send for circular, 
1. BR. AL Ephie H, 9 ) \Weat 14th St., New York. 


BIBLE CORRESPUNDENCE SCHOOL. 


articul’ ‘ars, ad 
TH HE REV. Dit. WORDEN, 
__ seas Chestnut Stre.\t, Philadelphia, — 








~ In ordering na me ayn ‘ie matten inquiry concerning 
nything advertised in this paper, 
publisher, as 











as the advertiser, ay ttag thet that 
in avert by ting ta ou 
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| “Songs That Sing 


"Themselves. 


Nota shadow of doubt about 
ithe merits of Glad Hallelujahs, 
— Sweney and KirkpaTricx’s 
1887 book, They say it’s their 
best. It sings itself. It dispels 

loom. The more you sing 
it the better you’ll like it. Be 
sure not to select a book until 
you've examined Glad Hallelu- 
jahs, 

By malts 5 cents, express (not prepaid), $3.60 

mab yo Schools, Churches, and 
TT. “¢ Tasken, Sr., PusiisHEr, 


921 Arcu St., PHILADELPuHia, Pa. 


"RIUMPHANT 
SONCS 


For Sunday Schocis 


» By E. O. EXCELL 


AND 


Rev. SAM. P. JONES. 





aan by them in all their Meetin Contains 
Se Famous ac solos oe Gung by Ei by BE. o ‘sa- This 
nternational 8. 8. psy pa 


ee pian tisner Gas ens 
vaste ce Sion ae eb Cul. 


Pub., 148 Madison ou. tg a 





For Young People’s Praise Meetings, 


GosPeL PRAISE Book 


Ear pit has Sela ee cose m full, and 304 
nes ull, a 
Specimen 


me WORD D EDITION, WITHOUT music. 
ae a word edition. Price in 
50 per dozen ; $12.50 per 100. 


prentepoat 
Cents each ; 
of One Hundred Books. 
or tion, $10; seventy-five of the 


Cost of 
eran ealion enss nwa all in strong board e! ki 

’ covers, ma! 
Siete’ of gine for | : + aed 


100 of this large book. Ad 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. 
PALMER’S BOOK OF GEMS. 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
ith 
anoint spun tacit Senay aH 
mner,Mus. junday-school superintendents. 
Price, $10 per 100 copies; single copies by mail, 12c. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, New York and Chicago. 


INFANT PRAISES 


A new book of PRIMARY gpres, now ready. 


JOHN J. HOOD, #1 Aten sr 


YMNS:TUNES 
| == CHILDREN & Stunen 


eB ubohavecsen %. Bend 

copy. er rorda on! 

ere seta |B Binge copy pont B88 
Seka, Jr. er, 488, 4th St., Puilada 


Ne CHURCH MUSIC.—Bonum Est ia F,10c. 

















tate Domino in F,25c. Deus Misercatur, E 
12c, Benedic Anima Mea, ©, l5c. All com 
Maxson, eal aoe Prayer, H,. Leslie 
Any of gpeve mail gostpas, a pop Receipt « t of 
Gyge ee received. 
usic Paul shers, 1102 Chestaet Ok, Pie ‘Pa. 


ELCOME SONGS for 8S 72001 
Words and music, costs Sty er 100 copies. 
Large enough collection tor any school. Four separate 
®umbers issued, Send for sample copies. 5 cents for 
@ach number, F. H. REVEL: Publisher. Chicago. — 


a6 » The great 8.8. music book. Un- 

GATES AJAR. Ape preiee from ers anere 

FREE Tate 3 cen 60 per , $30 per h andrea. 
ta look ne ora ceme imei ing-books. 

Zuresabnsve & Sons, Harrisburg, Pa. 














‘CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents fora comple copy of the M>:<<cal Vis- 
ad containing anthem 
HE JOMN CHURCH Co., Cincinnati, 0. 




















him. 


cleanliness, and how to use 





Mother—Laura, why do you quarrel with Willie? I thought you were playing keep house with 


Laura—Yes, Mamma, I was, but he would not get me a cake of Sapolio, and I had my house-clean- 
ing to do, and I won't play with him. He is not nice like papa is to you. 


‘The branches may be trained, but not the trunk ” Teach children the art of 


SAPOLIO.. 


It is a solid cake of Scouring Soap. Try it. 





No. 14.” [Copyright, March, 1877.] 





It’s a short story. 


$12.00 $12.00 $12.00 


It’s an Undressed Cloth Suit at $12, that has our 
thorou se endorsement, little as it costs you: Black and Blue. 
‘ll return the money if it is unsatisfactory. 
We are so sure of it, because we have used an endless quantity of the goods. 
It’s suitable to wear either for every day or best. 
A request by postal will bring you samples. 


WANAMAKER &« BROWN, 
OAK HALL, South-east Cor. Sixth and Market Sts., Philadelphia. 








AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE Co. 





Office in Ccammiatah Building, 


308 and 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Casha Capt tal............ccccccccccscccscseseees 6500,000.00 
Menorve for me-tnearanse and 


all other claimaz................... 1,248,984.44 
Surplus over all Liabilities... 853,874.22 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1887, 
$2,801,858.66. , 


hon, Montgouanh  Nibeander Bid 
08. ontgome: oxen er 
John T. Lew rin me Char! Perot, 
1 Mor Jos. 1 i Giilin = 
mberton. s Mpiciityece, Samuel W Tey 


8. Whelen. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, Prest. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 





ne EST PES... ana Retin Reliable 
STERN FARM i ARM MORTGAGE Ct 60. 
aiD Uy eSATA * rege 

y's Ten ar Deke turen Teast 


Branch (Offices in N.Y, City and 
ee *n ¥. Office: 187 B’way, C. C. HINE & SON, Agts, 
Philadel + gece : 102 South 
SKINNER, Agent. 


THE REALESTATE TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 1840 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Manhattan Life insurance Co., New York. 
@U HAVE LIVED AND WON. 
For Pane B of its operation addréss the Company, 
giving your age. 











SEND TO OLIVER DITSON & C0, 


post @N, for list and description of SABEATH | # 
OOL and 


all other SACRET) SONG BOOKS. 


OBJECT TEACHING IN THE S.S. 


PRICES. 
HEAWY PAPER EDITION: 
Der ee | 4 Designs. 634 cts. 











Back. aenahink onl r 100, 
CARDBOARD bit ON: 
Pyne Designs, 12 cts, 





whee Ht only 60 c, per 100 
sent, postpaid, 


gs le Ret of the eave ‘Pa r Edition 
cents; Cardboard Haition, 15 cents. 


WM. H. HART, Jr., Publisher, 
242 Chesinut Sireet, Philadelphia, Pa. 


the 
an INVEST MENT 0. al $600,000 
AMERIC re db to.. - (Gaph $6 ). 


4 Qqverteenin converted to double income and 
capitalize premium. 150 Nassau St. (mention paper). 


TMETRAYELERG.o” Hammone. 
RGEST IN THE W 
Also, BEST OF LIFE COMPANIES. 


THE CIRARD 
Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co., 


2020 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 














'(@PENGERIAN 
TEEL PENS 
Are the Best. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


USED BY THE J BEST PENMAN. | 


paar xe ee tf 








——. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN 8 & 00. TREE 

















flee | Baoan in the United | a ape gry tw by the 
x irect from milis to the consumer, 





Ne thectsof paper and euvelopes, wi with prices and 
of sheets to a sent on receipt of 15 ets, 
HH, Cantus & Beacon Street, Boston. 





PENS. 
g oeaase 
Teel, Sees 048, 14, 180, 135, 333, 161, 
r Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 
Works: Camden,™.J. 26 John St.. New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS) |=: 
STEEL PENS 


Soto By ALL DEALERS Turoucnoutr Tue WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION—1878. 


FSTERBROOK’S toe 


























SILKS and VE VELVETS: 


During the interim between 
now and their July stock-taking 
JAMES M’°CREERY «& CO. will 
dispose of their Spring Impor- 
tations of Summer Silks, Fou- 
lards, Fancy Surahs, Tussahs, 
and several large Lots of Plain 
and Fancy Colored Silks and 
Velvets, at a Very Marked Re- 
duction in Price. 

A personal examination, or 
by sample, is invited. 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Clean Your Shoes’ 


before going in the house, and save ‘ 
the women folks work and worry,! 
Can't cleam ‘em on the old door 

mat? Well, that's so, but why don’t 

you get a Hartman Patent Steel 

Wire Door Mat? If you had one of 
them you could clean your feet in 

an instant, and the Mat won't get 

all dirty and sticky either. Strange! 

Yes, you can’t break it, and it’s al- 

ways neat and ready for business. 

Why not get one for wife or mother, 

and remove one of her annoyances? 

Wan't to know where to get one? 

Drop a note to 


-~HARTMAN Aba co. pirated 
BEAVER FALLS, P 


eS oa: 88 Chambers 
New est, Boton_ 5 Chaabars Bt, 
























































This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made, 


ARPET a had better purchase of I.& J, 
809 Chestnut St., Phila 
— in order to estes full value for their 


ney. They retail Carpets of their own maki 
which are reliable in every way. 


yt perpen —Our Family Buttonhole Attach 
ate ie on ordinary sewing machine, em 4 
kes perfect and durable buttonhotes 


. Send 2c.stamp for particulars samples 
ote work. oe sry Smith & Egge re Mfg. ., 16 KE. 14th nee Y. 


END 6 CENTS {c for samples of the famous cus- 
tom-made Bo Lye mara Rock $3 Pants. Rules forself- 
measurementand a cloth tape measure included. Eve: 
ir grgreneene or money refunded. Plymow 
ee mts Co., 18 Summer 8t., Boston, Mass, 




















ARE YOU | st wd og ona (ope 





Perfect Necktie Holder. 
Send _ $' for ah ry es 4 ne, 









OUT OF [fesricitins ist 
PAPER? 




















of Foreign and American 
POUND, from 
15 cents upw: 
SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 
178 to 184 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
in 
$5 ty $Q A OAY wees 
ily bi the: ae e and A; Holder. = eve i 
oe 0 
i ae eau beEhr bo et aamddany 
IBERAL SALARY uce our books on new 
to Syne ay for pre x 
WINSTON & CO., 1009 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
iT Creseare' 4 $ 2 SARATOGA” 
Sells like fun. ANTHA HUB ARD BROS., Phila. 
$5 to $10 A DAY. Wanted. One agent 
pen? & day in the Lats it i" rook ok, 0 orders 4 
for John B. Gough’s ** Platform Echoes, or Liy- 


Stationers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Tid 
fanz 
id to live men to intro- 
lan. Expenses paid 
Patio on. Send at at once for particulars. JO 

AMAN ny Hits. Funny Cuts. 

writes: “J makefrom sober ane + to nother, “Too aday. Can 
00K AGENTS W ‘TED.—Men and women, 

a for Head and Heart,”’—his last 


ASE your GROCER for CEREALINE FLAKES, 








RED STAR LINE 


For Antwerp and Paris, sailing weekly setween 
NEW YORK and ANTWERP, 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS, General Agents, 
307 Walnut St., Philadelphia ; 55 Broadway, New York. 


SUMMER TOURISTS, TAKE NOTICE, 


Our Metier Homoeopath hocolate \s the 
pend AS travelers. FP ” ord of chioceiate will make 
many cups of choco on short notice, 
odting boiling miik or water, 
Croft & Allen, 
1226 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


OLD COLD 


If the readers of The Sunday School Ti 

their old gold, old silver. old’! somes nm int pe ah 
mail or express to me, I will send them, by retur: 
mail, a certified check for full valine thereo 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 














and 
book. $100 28 =e month. Send forcirculars. Ad- 
dress A. THINGTON & Co., Hartford, Conn. 


150 BOWERY, N. Y. 





‘me Sunday School ‘limes intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Shovld, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
tbe publisher will refund to subscribers any money they lose thereby. : 


that 


a ean 





